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IN MEMORIAM: DOMENICO VITTORINI 


T IS WITH profound sorrow that we must report the loss of one 
of our most esteemed senior members, Professor Domenico Vit- 
torini, who passed away at his home in Havertown, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, on March 9, at the age of sixty-six. He was born at 
Pretura in the Abruzzi on October 28, 1892. As a student in the 
Facolta di Belle Lettere at the University of Rome, he was privi- 
leged to study under such outstanding figures as Vittorio Rossi and 
Cesare De Lollis, and achieved his doctorate there in 1916. He then 
came to the United States and took courses at Princeton Univer- 
sity, leading to an M.A. in 1917. The following year and the next 
he taught at Temple University, after which he was appointed to 
the faeulty of the University of Pennsylvania where he has taught 
continuously from 1919 to March of this year. He was not a 
charter member of the American Association of Teachers of Italian 
but joined the organization during the year of its inception in 
1924. In 1948 we were honored in having him as our President. 
He has served ably as an associate editor of Modern Language 
Journal starting with 1944 and as an associate editor of Symposium 
starting with 1950. 

At the University of Pennsylvania he used both the grammar 
and oral methods of teaching in his elementary courses with such 
excellent results that, in the words of one of his colleagues, ‘‘his 
students reached a level of oral proficiency and comprehension 
that I have seldom seen equalled.’’ As to the advanced courses 
those for which he had a special predilection were Dante and the 
modern field, particularly Pirandello. On this level, too, he was 
a popular and inspiring teacher. 

In his literary criticism he is a follower of Croce insofar as 
aesthetic judgment tends to predominate in his studies over other 
methods of evaluation, in part conditioned by artistic temperament, 
his Italian training dominated by the Crocian concept, and, no- 
tably, by his choice of modern Italian literature as one of his chief 
spheres of interest, which to a greater extent than other periods 
demands an aesthetic approach in the process of its analysis and 
appraisement. Hence, the projects which he has worked out are, 
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for the most part, original and subjective in character, usually 
well-planned, well-expressed and sensitively discussed. Now and 
then the subjectivity inherent in his essays has elicited some con- 
troversial comment, but this is only what one might normally ex- 
pect. Controversy can be healthy and constructive if it can stim- 
ulate individuals to find solutions to problems different than those 
already stated or proposed. Indeed, Vittorini himself has not been 
adverse to taking issue with great minds like Croce, Luigi Russo 
and others whenever he has not been completely in accord with 
their views. But if aesthetic considerations are basic in his ap- 
preciation of a work of art, no less basic are moral considerations. 
In this respect he departs most from the teachings of Croce. As 
another graduate student and colleague of his has put it: ‘‘ While 
for Croce art is necessarily anterior to morals (but in a purely 
Vichian sense), for Vittorini art, in order to be truly great and 
genuine must necessarily be moral. In this sense his point of view 
was essentially Goethian.’’ 

In the closing years of his life he displayed an extraordinary 
burst of energy, producing last year, in addition to articles and 
reviews books such as the revised edition of his Drama of Piran- 
dello, Attraverso i Secoli and The Age of Dante. A translation, 
Old Italian Tales for Children, has come out this year, as well as 
his High Points in the History of Italian Literature, a collection 
of twenty-three essays which take us from Dante to our times. 
Most of them have previously appeared as articles in periodicals. 
His Age of Boccaccio and Petrarch, a sequel to the Age of Dante, 
remains in uncompleted form. 

On a number of occasions he was requested or offered to give 
papers at the conventions of the Modern Language Association, 
particularly before groups Italian I and Italian II. Most of 
them have been delivered in an impeccable Italian that has been a 
source of delight to the ears of all of his listeners. We shall always 
remember the kindly look in his bright blue eyes highlighted within 
the velvety olive framework of his face. Those who have not had 
the opportunity of knowing him personally can gain some impres- 
sion of what he thought of others through the tone and content of 
his many reviev.s. No matter how many reservations he has on the 
character or importance of the book in question, these are unfail- 
ingly couched in courteous and objective terms and they are almost 
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always offset by words of praise and encouragement that must have 
been heart-warming to the authors he has examined. 

His thirty-nine years of fruitful activity as a teacher and as a 
scholar will leave an enduring mark in the history of Italian 
culture in this country. His former students and fellow-Phila- 
delphians are about te establish a $20,000 Vittorini Scholarship 
Prize (at this date already more than half subscribed) as a re- 
minder of his presence among them. On our part, we as members 
of the AATI will miss his personality, his counsel, and, most of all, 
his fervent love for all that is best in Italian culture. 

JOsEPH G. FUCILLA 
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AN UNPUBLISHED JEFFERSON LETTER 
TO MAZZEI 


MONG the ‘‘Edgehill’’ Randolph papers which the Alderman 

library of the University of Virginia recently acquired, there 
is a fairly large collection of copies of Jefferson’s letters tran- 
scribed by Sarah Nicholas Randolph,’ Jefferson’s great-grand- 
daughter and author of the Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson 
(1871). Among these letters there is one, dated Philadelphia, Aug- 
ust 2, 1791, which though unaddressed, from external and internal 
evidence, proves to be from Jefferson to his friend Philip Mazzei.’ 
So far as we have been able to ascertain, this letter does not exist 
anywhere else and has never before been published. The letter is 
interesting because, after giving his friend an account of his (Maz- 
zei’s) affairs, Jefferson writes of his own. Of special interest is 
his reference to the ‘‘disagreeable’’ and ‘‘laborious’’ duties as See- 
retary of State to which office he had been appointed in 1789 by 
President Washington. 

In order that we may better understand the contents of this 
letter, it is necessary to recall that before his last and final de- 
parture from Virginia in 1785, Mazzei prepared a memorandum, 
hitherto unpublished, dated September 29, 1784," in which he left 
Edmund Randolph‘ in charge of the administration of the property 
he had aequired during his six years (1773-1779) of residence in 
the state. 

According to this memorandum, Mazzei left his estate, ‘Colle,’ 
in Albemarle county, Virginia, in the care of Bennet Henderson,* 
(by word of mouth, not in writing), with instructions to rent it for 
twenty guineas, or to sell it for five hundred guineas.“ In addition, 
Mazzei left several Virginia State bonds, having a total value of 
£51:3:9 to Colonel George Nicholas, with instructions to remit the 
money from their sale to Mr. Randolph. The memorandum also 
revealed that Mazzei’s claim to 1,100 acres of land for having 
brought over twenty-two persons, was registered in Albemarle 
county, and that information concerning another 5,000 acre-lot 
could be obtained from his friend, Mr. Adams,’ who secured it for 
him from the Governor and Council of Virginia. Finally the memo- 
randum also stated that Mazzei was leaving with Mr. Randolph all 
documents concerning the 457 acres of land which he gave as dowry 
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to Mme De Rieux, as well as the papers concerning two lots he had 
recently purchased. 

On October 2, 1784, Mazzei, by letter of attorney recorded in 
the General Court of Virginia, constituted and appointed Edmund 
Randolph and John Blair of Williamsburg, his attorneys-in-fact, 
with power to both or either to dispose of all his estate within the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

After thus settling his personal and financial affairs, Mazzei 
sailed from New York on a French vessel on June 17, 1785, ar- 
riving in Paris on July 22, 1785. Almost immediately after his 
arrival in the French capital, Mazzei found himself in financial 
difficulties. On September 20, 1785, Jefferson wrote to Edmund 
Randolph: ‘*‘ Mazzei is here, and in pressing distress for money. I 
have helped him as far as I have been able, but particular cireum- 
stances put it out of my power to do more. He is looking with 
anxiety to the arrival of every vessel, in hopes of relief through 
your means. If he does not receive it soon, it is diffieuli to foresee 
his fate... .” 

Temporarily Mazzei was able to relieve his financial difficulties 
through the publication of his Recherches Historiques” by which 
he also sought to defend the United States against the attacks of 
certain French writers.” However, he was able to obtain more 
direct financial relief through his appointment later as agent of 
the King of Poland in Paris during the French Revolution. In any 
case there can be little doubt that when he heard that Jefferson 
was leaving Paris to return to the United States, Mazzei quite 
naturally appealed to his friend to look into his financial matters 
and to take over the administration of his Virginia property. Ac- 
cordingly, in his letter Jefferson informs Mazzei of the status of 


his financial matters.” 
Howarp R. MARRARO 


Columbia University 


Philadelphia Aug. 2. 1791. 
Dear Sir 

Your favor of Sep. 3. 1790. came to hand Dec. 15. & that of Apr. 12. is 
just received. 

I inclose you a letter from Dohrman forwarded me by M'*. Madison 
from New York. he thinks that Dohrman’s” expectations of making pay- 
ment, within any short time, are not to be counted on, but that the land 
mortgaged is a solid security for the debt ultimately.—I inclose you a 
copy of M". Blair’s account.“ he paid me the balance of £ 8-14-6 1/4 Vir- 
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ginia currency — 157H-2 for which you are to debit me—As I have little 
chance of ever seeing Bowdoin again, or the note of mine to you which 
he possessed, tho’ unindorsed, I credit you the amount as I formerly 
mentioned.—I inclose you copies of the papers you gave me on my de- 
parture from Paris, according to the desire expressed in your letter of 
Sep. 3.—I wrote yesterday morning to E. Randolph to inform him of this 
opportunity of answering your letter, & that I would take care of it. if 
his letter comes in time, I will inclose it. if he does not write, it will 
be because the supreme court met yesterday & engages him. I must leave 
to him to inform you as to the prospect in Foster Debb’s affair.—you 
will see in M"*. Blair’s account that he received from George Nicholas the 
£ 6-2 paid by Garth.” Nicholas indeed seems to have charged it to you 
twice, which was an error—however neither that nor any other matter 
of account is worth enquiring into as to him, as he has settled that & 
all his immense debts by an insulvency & retirement to Kentucky.—M’. 
Blair consulted with me this day on the subject of your Virginia certi- 
ficates, which, settled by the depreciation table; are between two & three 
thousand dollars. the question was whether he should transfer them to 
the funds of the general government, as is allowed if desired. Virginia, 
like the other states, has abandoned the idea of providing for these debts 
since they have been assumed by the general government if transmuted 
into the paper of the U. S. four ninths will be at 6. per cent interest, 
payable as it arises, and may now be sold at 20/. the pound cash. two 
ninths will be at 3. per cent, payable as it arises, & may now be sold for 
12/ the pound cash. the remaining 3.ninths is to be at 6. per cent. after 
10 years, & may now be sold for 12/ the pound. you will ask why all 
this gibbarish & nonsense? were the two ninths & the three ninths a less 
sacred debt than the four ninths? I know no reason but that they might 
be a puzzle like the funds of England. M*. Blair & myself both concur 
in opinion to turn your paper into continental. you may then if you 
please turn the four ninths into cash at above par. & by letting the rest 
lie they will rise to a higher price. but we will consult with E. R. & also 
have I. M.”* opinion if it can be got from N. York before M". Blair leaves 
this place.—I shall go to Monticello in September, & then certainly sell 
Colle. a twelve month’s credit must be given, or the sale would suffer 
much. I would take care to have the money in sure hands. I presume 
you may count on about £ 150.—there is at present a symptom of the 
trade at Richmond ceasing to climb up Shockoo-hill. it is at present 
fixed at the foot of that hill. this gives a hope it may take it’s natural 
course down the river, & raise the value of your lots from the annihila- 
tion into which they had fallen. as to these then, I think it prudent to 
wait awhile.—I will continue to press M*. Eppes to secure Hylton’s debt 
if possible."—I have thus I think, gone through every article of your 
affairs, as far as I am conusent of them.—a word now of my own. Bar- 
rois™ is the real debtor for the money due to me for the map. tho’ he 
cannot pay money, perhaps he can give books to that amount. if he has 
the Byzantine historians, Gr. & Lat. printed at Paris, it would pay the 
debt. if he has not, then any other saleable books, reasonably valued. 
if you can save me this, it will be so much got out of the fire. I am 
sincerely glad that you have got under the wings of the Diet as well as 
of the king.” & equally so that you take the prudent resolution of not 
spending your whole allowance. I am in an office of infinite labour. & 
as disagreeable to me as it is laborious. I came into it utterly against 
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my will, and under the cogency of arguments derived from the novelty 
of the government, the necessity of it’s setting out well &c. but I pant 
after Monticello & my family, & cannot let it be long before I join them. 
my elder daughter is well, happy in her marriage & living at Monticello. 
she has made me a grandfather, the younger one is with her, but will 
come here with me. your friends all well as far as I recollect. present 
me affectionately to the Dutchess Danville, the D.&D.** de la Rochefou- 
cault.” I have left so much of my affection there, that I but half exist 
here. Adieu my dear sir 
Your affectionate friend & servt. 
Th: Jefferson 


1Sarah Nichola Randolph (1839-1892) was born at ‘Edgehill,’ the Ran- 
dolph estate, in Albemarle county. 

?I am indebted to Mr. Harris H. Williams, in Charge of Manuscripts, 
for bringing the existence of this letter to my attention. Besides the fact 
that the contents of the letter refer specifically to Mazzei’s personal af- 
fairs, a check with Jefferson’s Epistolary Record showed that he had 
received letters from Mazzei on the dates indicated in the first paragraph 
of the letter. 

>MS in Maruzzi Archives, Pisa, Italy. The Maruzzis, descendants of 
Mazzei, have the bulk of Mazzei’s correspondence and documents which 
the author was able to examine and copy during a visit to Italy. 

*Edmund Randolph (1753-1813). Attorney general and secretary of 
state. On November 7, 1786, he was elected governor of Virginia. Under 
the new government, Washington appointed him attorney general. When 
Jefferson retired as secretary of state, Randolph filled the office from 
January 2, 1794 to August 19, 1795. 

*On February 1, 1777, Mazzei had bought 457 acres of land from a Mr. 
Henderson, and on August 13, 1778, he had bought 281 acres from a Mr. 
Carter. (Richard C. Garlick, Jr., Philip Mazzei, friend of Jefferson. 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1933, 41.) 

* As a matter of fact Mazzei gave ‘Colle’ to Maria Margherita Martini, 
his stepdaughter, who married Justin Pierre Plumard, Comte De Rieux, 
in Paris in October 1780. The De Rieux had settled in Virginia in 1783. 
Being very poor and with a large family, Mazzei lent De Rieux 300 
pounds, but three years later hearing that De Rieux was in straightened 
financial difficulties, Mazzei burned the note. (Garlick, op. cit., 88). 
Eventually the De Rieux moved from ‘Colle’ to “Ash Lawn,’ and early in 
the spring of 1796 ‘Colle’ was sold. The land brought only two dollars 
an acre. (Garlick, op. cit., 113). 

‘Thomas Adams had arranged a grant of 5000 acres of land from the 
Legislature of Virginia on which Mazzei was to conduct his agricultural 
experiment. But Mazzei refused to accept it, because it was divided up 
into small tracts remote from one another. (Garlick, op. cit., 40-41.) 

* See Records of the Henrico County Court, Richmond, Va., Deed Book, 
13, 315. (Garlick, op. cit., 99). 

* Garlick, op. cit., 99. 

” Recherches historiques et politiques sur les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique 
septentrionale. Froulle, Paris, 1788, 4 vols. 

"The Abbot Gabriel Bonnot de Mably had just written his Observa- 
tions sur le gouvernement et les lois des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Am- 
sterdam, 1784, containing some critical observations on the American 
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Constitution. Guillaume-Thomas Francois Raynal had written Révolu- 
tion de VAmérique, London, 1781; and Tableau et. révolution des Colonies 
anglaises de lv Amérique septentrionale. Amsterdam, 1781, 2 vols. 

* Mazzei died in Pisa, Italy, in 1816. For an account of Jefferson’s 
difficulties in the litigation that accompanied the settlement of Mazzei’s 
estate, see: H. R. Marraro, Notes and Documents: Jefferson letters con- 
cerning the settlement of Mazzei’s Virginia estate. The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, lowa City, Iowa, Sept. 1943, XXX, 235-242; H. R. Mar- 
raro, The Settlement of Philip Mazzei’s Virginia estate; unpublished cor- 
respondence and other documents. The Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Richmond, Va., July 1955, LXIII, 306-331. 

"While in Richmund Mazzei had bought from Dohrman an exchange 
on Lisbon for 3000 pezze which Mazzei was not able to collect. The 
trouble over this transaction lasted for a long time. Meanwhile, Mazzei 
had asked Madison to collect the money for him. The incident naturally 
contributed to Mazzei’s financial difficulties. Eight years passed before 
Mazzei finally received his money with interest. For an account of Maz- 
zei’s financial transactions with Dohrman see H. R. Marraro (translator), 
Memoirs of the life and peregrinations of the Florentine Philip Mazzei 
1730-1816). (New York, 1942), 235, 288, 385; also Garlick, op. cit., 102. 

* John Blair (1732-1800). Jurist. Appointed by Washington one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court in September 1789, a position he held for 
seven years. The account referred to is unavailable. 

“In a letter to Jefferson, dated May 20, 1784, Mazzei referred to de- 
mands made by Bowdoin for a pretended credit “which has been increased 
in a Jewish-like manner.” The matter caused Mazzei much worry. In the 
same letter Mazzei explained that his debt with Phripp and Bowdoin was 
originally in currency and that they had converted it into pounds sterling 
at the rate of exchange of 115. Jefferson advised Mazzei that this conver- 
sion was illegal and that Phripp had agreed to this. [Garlick, op. cit., 88.] 

*In Mazzei’s memorandum to Edmund Randolph referred to above 
there occurs the following paragraph which throws some light on the 
meaning of this part of the letter. The paragraph reads: “He (Mazzei) 
left five bonds from Charles Carter with Colonel George Nicholas, the 
money from which he promised to recover and remit to you (Randolph). 
One was for £ 8: 

Tv: Bennet Henderson 

12: John Brockman 

18:3:9 John Key on act. of Thomas Jefferson 
6: Thomas Garth.” 


51:3:9. 

** This doubtless refers to the debt mentioned in the same memorandum 
to Mr. Randolph. It reads: “In the year 1771-2, Mr. Richard Adams sold 
to Captain Hilton a barrel of wine, which he had sent him from London, 
for twenty-four pounds sterling, English currency. Mr. Francis Eppes, 
the executor, agreed with the writer, ten or eleven years ago, that he 
would have paid the debt and the interest, as soon as possible.” 

** The Barrois were famous French bookdealers in Paris. 

*In 1788 Mazzei was appointed agent of the King of Poland, a posi- 
tion he held until 1792 when Mazzei finally settled in Pisa, Italy. 

* Jefferson doubtless refers to the Duchess d’Enville, the mother of 
the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, a liberal, and a member of the Academy. 





A NOTE ON DANTE AND VIRGIL 


HERE are two parallels between the Aeneid and the Divine 

Comedy to which I should like to call attention. In Dante the 
passages are in the early cantos of the Inferno, in Virgil they occur 
at a distance of less than forty lines, in the episode of the feast 
given by Dido in honor of Aeneas, newly arrived at Carthage,— 
the episode which reaches its climax when, at the queen’s request, 
the Trojan prince launches out into the tragic tale of Troy’s de- 
struction. 

At the moment of the first lull in the feasting, when the boards 
are cleared and the bowls of wine brought in, Virgil remarks on 
the lighting of the hall: 

... dependent lychni laquearibus aureis 

incensi et noctem flammis funalia vincunt. 

(Aen. I, 726-7) 
‘‘lighted lamps hang from the fretted ceiling of gold, and flaming 
torches put the night to rout.’’ The figures of lighted torches 
vanquishing the night recurs in the Orlando furioso (Canto 
X XXIII, octave 5) where we are told how the hall was lighted up, 
that Bradamante might admire the storied murals. In Ariosto’s 


words: 
...a uno scudier fu fatto cenno, 
Ch’accese i torchi; onde la notte vinta 
Dal gran splendor si dilegud d’intorno. 
The Dante passage is of course the one in Inferno IV, which 
speaks of the nobile castello in Limbus and the lumera or foco 


ch’emisperio di tenebre vincia. 


The minority report of Lamberti, Torraea, and Grabher will have 
it that in this clause emisperio is not object but subject, and that 
vincia is not from vincere ‘‘to conquer,’’ but is a Latinism refer- 
able to the fourth-conjugation verb vincire, ‘‘to bind.’’ On this 
showing the passage would signify that the fire is hemmed in by 
a hemisphere of darkness, however such a hemisphere is to be 
imagined! I have always felt it more satisfactory to envisage a 
source of light vanquishing or beating back the darkness, and pene- 
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trating the surrounding space ‘‘secondo ch’é degno,’’ so as to pro- 
duce hemispherical dome of light, or of darkness overcome, whose 
base is the .enchanted circle on the greensward of the ‘‘primo 
cerchio che l’abisso cigne.’’ Within this dwell the heroes and sages 
of antiquity, and passing outside it, ‘‘si viene in parte ove non é 
che luea.’’ Sinee observing how this interpretation fits into the 
tradition of Virgilian imagery, I have no doubt whatever of its 
validity. 

To return to Dido’s feast. When Aeneas reluctantly begins his 
story, one of his reasons for hesitating is the lateness of the hour: 


. et iam nox umida caelo 
praecipitat, suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 


J. W. Mackail, in his edition of the Aeneid, interprets cadentia 
sidera as ‘‘waning stars,’’ and thinks that the time in question is 
just before dawn, when night is ‘‘rushing from the sky.’’ We may 
be sure that Dante took the line otherwise. In Inferno VIII, Virgil 
urges against delay, and reminding Dante of the hours that have 
passed since their journey began, uses a similar formula: 


Gia ogni stella cade che saliva 
Quando mi mossi, e il troppo star si vieta, 


where the meaning clearly is, ‘‘six hours or more of our journey 
have elapsed, it is now past midnight.’’ We may infer, therefore, 
that Dante took Aeneas to mean, ‘‘it is past midnight.”’ In this 
view, the ‘‘stars’’ referred to are the constellations associated with 
the present season because they are visible in the earlier hours of 
darkness, which are normally waking hours. After midnight all of 
such stars as are visible will be setting in the west, or will at least 
have passed the zenith. They are in this sense cadentia sidera, 
wheeling downward in the sky. 

Virgil in his poem speaks in terms of the primitive Homeric 
cosmology,—a flat earth and an all-encireling ocean stream. Else- 
where he speaks of the onrush of night from the ocean, ruit oceano 
nox, and here no doubt night is speeding headlong from the sky 
with the ocean as its goal. Dante, however, surely had no inkling 
of Virgil’s pious archaism, and could hardly fail to read the line 
written ‘‘quel savio gentil che tutto seppe’’ in terms of the Ptole- 
maie model of the universe. More than once he uses the word 
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notte to denote the apex of the earth’s conical shadow, a point 
whose course can be plotted on the heavens directly opposite to 
the sun, ‘‘la notte che opposito a lui cerchia.’’ Night then would 
be rushing down the steep of heaven in the same sense as the stars, 
and the phrase, ‘‘nox . . . caelo praecipitat’’ would carry for Dante 
a spatial reference more precise than Virgil can have intended. 
In his repeated searchings of Virgil’s volume, Dante again and 
again, no doubt, had read this part of the poem with loving atten- 
tion. If we may assume that at the two points we have noted in the 
composition of his own work, he recalled unconsciously, or more 
probably consciously, the words of his master, it is interesting to 
note that in each case the Virgilian image appears with a charac- 
teristically Dantesque modification, a sharpening of focus that 
gives us in the first instance the geometrical precision of a dome 
of light or hemisphere of vanquished darkness, and in the second 
turns to account, as Dante so often does, the horological exactitude 


of the heavenly bodies. 
GerorGE H. Girrorp 


Tufts University 





THE MOVEMENT OF LIFE IN VERGA 


N HIS letter to Salvatore Paola of April 21, 1878,’ Giovanni 
Verga refers to a proposed eycle of novels. ‘‘Per adescarti dird 
che i racconti saranno cinque, tutti sotto il titolo ecomplessivo della 
Marea - - -;”’ he repeats the appellation Marea when writing to 
Luigi Capuana on March 14, 1879." Though he afterwards substi- 
tuted the title 7 Vinti, the original image recurs in different ter- 
minology in the printed preface of J Malavoglia, dated January 19, 
1881, where it expresses Verga’s conception of life. I wish here 
to examine the use of this and similar imagery in its function of 
expressing his view of life and also to look at this view itself. 
In the letter to Paola Verga writes: 
Insomma cogliere il lato drammatico, o ridicolo, 0 comico di tutte 
le fisionomie sociali, ognuna colla sua caratteristica, negli sforzi 
che fanno per andare avanti in mezzo a quest’onda immensa che @ 


spinta dai bisogni pit volgari o dall’avidita della scienza ad andare 
avanti, incessantemente, pena la caduta e la vita, pei deboli e i 


maldestri.’ 


and in the preface of J Malavoglia: 


Il cammino fatale, incessante, spesso faticoso e febbrile che segue 
l’umanita per raggiungere la conquista del progresso, @ grandioso 
nel suo risultato, visto nell’insieme da lontano. e quando 
si conosce dove vada questa immensa corrente dellattivita umana, 
non si domanda al certo come ci va. Solo l’osservatore, travolto 
anch’esso dalla fiumana, guardandosi attorno ha il diritto di inte- 
ressarsi ai deboli che restano per via, ai fiacchi che si lasciano 
sorpassare dall’onda per finire pid’ presto, ai vinti che levano le 
braccia disperate, e piegano il capo sotto il piede brutale dei soprav- 
vegnenti, i vincitori d’oggi, affrettati anch’essi, avidi anch’essi 
d’arrivare, e che saranno sorpassati domani. 

I Malavoglia, Mastro don Gesualdo, la Duchessa de Leyra, 
VOnorevole Scipioni, ’!'Uomo di lusso sono altrettanti vinti che la 
corrente ha deposti sulla riva, dopo averli travolti e annegati, ........‘ 


The life of human society is visualized as movement, humanity is 
destined to move onwards (cammino fatale), indeed it is swept 
along in a fiumana or onda; its involuntary destination is la con- 
quista del progresso—not, it must be confessed, the most lucid of 
phrases. The figure is not the common ‘‘river of life’’: it is essen- 
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tially linked to collective human life, to all men grouped together 
inasmuch as they share the same fate, even the weakest and hum- 
blest, who can have little idea of what is happening. Its aptness 
for conveying Verga’s view of life is striking, not only because it 
suggests a motive force impossible to resist and far from under- 
stood, but especially owing to its vivid illustration of the plight of 
the individual, who is compelled to consult his own interest, to save 
himself, regardless of others: mutual help is rare owing to its ex- 
treme difficulty in the circumstances. Those who lack the strength 
or means to remain afloat excite Verga’s compassion since at this 
period he ean contemplate the whole process with sympathy. Verga, 
then, retains full control of his imagery so that it fulfils its proper 
purpose of communicating effectively his thought and vision of 
life. He is not overborne by it, so preventing it from introducing 
implications alien to that thought. 

Verga’s first employment of the fiumana image had occurred in 
Jeli il pastore of 1876. Though the context is far more limited than 
in the preface of I Malavoglia, the future development of the con- 
cept is already discernible. Jeli, Mara and her family and the son 
of massaro Neri, mingling with the throng at the fair, were ‘‘trasci- 
nati dalla folla quasi fossero in mezzo a una fiumana.’” The 
crowd is likened to a ftumana, yet the very people composing it are 
swept on involuntarily. 

The figure also appears in Jl marito di Elena (1882). Cesare 
had seen his mother off to her village after her visit to him, but 
during his return to the city he fell to thinking instead of Elena. 

Cosi la fiumana della vita li ripigliava e li allontanava sempre pii.* 
The interest of this passage lies in its suggestion that ‘‘la fiumana 
della vita’’ can carry away even the supposedly sacred relation- 
ship between mother and son—an anticipation of the theme of 
transcience to which, as we shall see, the ‘‘fiumana’”’ logically leads. 

It is curious to note the degeneration in the use of this particu- 
lar figure after 1882. In J Malavoglia Verga had observed all hu- 
manity as one whole but could distinguish individuals and bestow 
compassion on them; now, however, fiumana is reserved for mobs 
behaving irrationally and bent on destruction.’ In Quelli de? coléra 
in the collection Vagabondaggio (1887) we read: 


Allora la folla, quasi fosse corsa una parola d’ordine, si mosse tutta 
come una fiumana, gridando e minacciando.' 
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that is towards the stall of the commedianti suspected of spreading 
the disease. A prey to blind superstition and ignorance, the mass 
disregard the few reasonable men in their midst. An examination 
of Mastro-don Gesualdo reveals similar instances : 


Di tanto in tanto dal Rosario o dalla via di San Giovanni partiva 
come un’ondata di gente e un brontolio pitt minaccioso, che si pro- 
pagava in un baleno. 

wae si udi da lontano un rumore che pareva del mare in 
tempesta 


and soon afterwards: 


Dalla via del Rosario spuntava una bandiera tricolore in cima a 
una canna, e dietro una fiumana di gente che vociava e agitava 
braccia e cappelli in aria, 


In un momento si riuni una gran folla, che andava ingrossando 
sempre al par di un fiume 

then: 
Indi si rovescid come un torrente git per la via di San Giovanni. 


and shortly afterwards: 

............ 1 Vieini, spaventati, videro passare una fiumana di gente, 
una baraonda, delle armi che luccicavano, delle braccia che si agi- 
tavano in aria, delle faccie accese e stravolte che apparivano con- 
fusamente al lume delle torce a vento.’ 

The limitation of an image previously adopted for all humanity, 
contemplated with sympathy, to mobs acting destructively suggests 
that Verga was perhaps by this time looking upon men collectively 
as little more than a mob, with a consequent lessening of sympathy. 
Such a view is strengthened by his manifest and sometimes bitter 
irony in Mastro-don Gesualdo, itself indicative of a growing pes- 
simism. 

It follows from all I have said that Verga would see, and so 
express, as movement what I may call human commerce, a move- 
ment continuing regardless of the individual and of his special! 
feelings or sorrows, in complete ignorance of him. Something of 
the kind is already visible in Steria di una capinera (1871), but 
here Maria is an outeast from the world through human incompre- 
hension, despite her own identification of destiny as the real eul- 
prit, unless of course the shortcomings of men inevitably produce 
such a result. She contrasts the ‘‘sepolereto’’ of her convent with 
life outside, silence and muted light with noise, brightness and 
motion beyond the walls: 
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Si ode il mondo turbinare al di fuori e i suoi rumori vengono ad 
estinguersi su queste mura come un sospiro 


and later: 


Dalla strada salivano sino al belvedere un frastuono, un rumore di 
carri, di vetture, di voci, di gente che lavora che va e viene.” 


[In Nedda, however, the point emerges more clearly. As the girl 
knelt in prayer during the ministration of the last rites to her 
mot’.-r, she heard: 

con orecchio distratto i consueti rumori delle vicinanze, ed il via 

vai di tutta quella gente che andava per i proprii affari senza aver 

angustie pel capo. 
Then, after her mother’s death and funeral, Nedda sat at the door 
of the empty house ‘‘guardando il cielo’’—a common attitude in 
Verga’s characters when thinking deeply or carried away by 
dreams"—alone, yet human commerce proceeds oblivious of this 
individual tragedy : 

sulla strada vicina pussarono il venditore di lupini, o il vinaio, o i 

carrettieri, che discorrevano ad alta voce per vincere il rumore dei 

loro carri e delle sonagliere dei loro muli® 
and all nature goes on undisturbed, with birds singing and acting 
just as they had when her mother was alive. Nedda is alone as life 
proceeds around her: she is not even part of a small! unit, such as 
a village. She is as much an outcast as the reluctant nun, Maria. 

When Mena Malavoglia contemplates the movement of life, how- 

ever, she is conscious of belonging to Aci Trezza, an apparently 
stable point with its established pattern of life, its families and its 
traditional codes distilled into proverbs. Yet she realizes its in- 
significance. Her thoughts—but surely Verga is here inserting a 
commentary of his own—follow on her talk in the dark of the 
evening with Nunziata and Alfio Mosea who had spoken obliquely 
of his wish to marry her: 


Il mare russava in fondo alla stradicciuola, adagio adagio, e a 
lunghi intervalli si udiva il rumore di qualche carro che passava 
nel buio, sobbalzando sui sassi, e andava pel mondo il quale @ 
tanto grande che se uno potesse camminare e camminare sempre, 
giorno e notte, non arriverebbe mai, e c’era pure della gente che 
andava pel mondo a quell’ora e non sapeva nulla di compar Alfio, 
né della Provvidenza che era in mare, né della festa dei Morti. 
(p. 39)” 


Thus the insignificance in the life of the world both of her own 
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affairs and of the impending disaster to the boat emerges clearly, 
but this eannot diminish their overwhelming effect on her and 
the family. 


Earlier padron ’Ntoni had been conversing with padron Cipolla 
and Piedipapera in a similar situation and here, too, movement 
outside is contrasted with Aci Trezza. There is no suggestion that 
other stable points could exist elsewhere. 

Sulla strada si udivano passare lentamente dei carri. -.......... Notte 
e giorno c’é sempre gente che va attorno per il mondo, ............ 0s- 
servO poi compare Cipolla. 

E adesso che non si vedeva piii né mare né campagna, sem- 


brava che non ci fosse al mondo altro che Trezza, e ognuno pensava 
dove potevano andare quei carri a quell’ora (p. 25). 


The immediate mention thereafter by padron ’Ntoni of the Prov- 
videnza tends to equate her voyage with the movements of the 
carts and so to suggest that it, too, is outside the pattern of life 
in Aci Trezza and so doomed to failure. Thus to leave the village 
is to merge with the motion outside. As padron ’Ntoni says: 


Anche al mio ’Ntoni gli giovera stare lontano da casa sua; cosi 
quando tornera e sara stanco di girare il mondo—(p. 214). 
but on his return ’Ntoni cannot re-enter the establishment for he 
has offended against the very sanctum of stability, the family, and 
must roam the world once more. 

In Mastro-don Gesualdo, the contrast between the movement of 
the world and his own position differs from those in / Malavoglia: 
in the latter, movement outside Aci Trezza is set against stability 
within, while in the former, there is a reversion to the personal 
element as in Nedda, including the theme of nature continuing un- 
moved by individual human misfortunes. Don Gesualdo has gone 
to spend some time on his property at Mangalavite in the forlorn 
hope of recovery from illness. He who had once been so active both 
physically and by his control over the labours of others can now 
do nothing; and yet the movement of human commerce and the 
life of nature proceed unaffected by his inaction. The crops are 
growing, the trees are in blossom, the countrypeople go on with 
their tasks and: 


Per la viottola di Licodia, in fondo, passava della gente a piedi e 
a cavallo. Il mondo andava pel suo verso, mentre non c’era pill 
speranza per lui (p. 783). 
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For this theme we can recall the end of Eva sixteen years before, 
where Enrico Lanti had lamented that within a few hours the 
beauties of nature would be lost to him for ever.” 


The complement to the general movement of life discussed above 
is the conception of each individual’s life as a journey along a 
road. The metaphor is of course common enough in all literature 
and acquires significance in Verga only because it forms an integral 
part of his vision of life. In him the important thing is that each 
person has his own road from which no consideration can turn him 
aside, not even when another stands in dire need of help—for, 
after all, a man’s tragedy is of relevance only to him. An inter- 
esting example in Jeli il pastore combines the literal and figurative 
meanings. Jeli was driving some horses to a fair by night when 
one of them, the stellato, fell into a ravine; apart from the matter 
of the loss, Jeli could not get the others to the fair in time. Passers- 
by heard him weeping, asked what had been lost, discovered what 
was wrong and then ‘‘andavano per la loro strada’’; even the other 
horses were indifferent to the fate of the stellato: 
Il fattore se ne andd insieme ad Alfio, cogli altri puledri che non 


si voltavano nemmeno a vedere dove rimanesse lo stellato, e anda- 
vano strappando l’erba dal ciglione.” 


The carriage that caused the accident passed on without stopping, 
a symbol of blind chance or of the inevitable but involuntary in- 
jury which humans inflict on each other as they go forward. 

As people are swept onward in the fiumana, so must they pursue 
their own road. The phenomenon may spring from the irresistible 
claims of self-interest, environment or educational formation; thus 
don Gesualdo notices, at first with sorrow, that Isabella’s eduea- 
tien is leading her away from him, but then: 

rifletteva che ciascuno al mondo cerca il suo interesse, e va per la 
sua via. Cosi aveva fatto lui con suo padre, cosi faceva sua figlia. 


Si metteva il cuore in pace ma gli restava sempre una spina in 
cuore (p. 684). 


Later, during don Gesualdo’s illness, his relatives become hardened 
to the possibility of his lingering on for years: 


Cosi va il mondo, pur troppo, che passato il primo bollore, ciascuno 
tira innanzi per la sua via e bada agli affari propri (p. 796). 


But this point need scarcely be pursued further. 
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The view of life as a fiwmana, as constant movement, contains 
within itself the theme of transcience. In the stream of progress 
the goal is all-important, the individual and his humble tragedy 
are mere episodes and will be forgotten even by those dearest to 
him, for, in their advance, they are too preoccupied with their own 
anxieties and tasks to be able to consume time looking backwards. 
Verga makes the point explicitly towards the end of J Malavoglia. 
Alessi, by resolving to marry Nunziata, was directing his gaze for- 
ward and planning to build for the future. He was pleying his 
part in the reeurring human struggle, although naturally he had 
to begin from the situation bequeathed to him by the past. Padron 
*Ntoni had fallen and could concern Alessi no more. 


Cosi anche i parenti dimenticano quelli che non ci sono pit, e 

ognuno a questo mondo é fatto per pensare a tirare la carretta che 

gli ha data Dio, come l’asino di compar Alfio, 
Mena is a relic of the past and of its failures and consequently has 
disappeared from the active scene: 

ella era salita nella soffitta della casa del nespolo, come le casse- 

ruole vecchie (p. 290). 
However, Verga cannot remain satisfied with setting his charac- 
ters in such a cold and heartless scheme: the feelings of Verga the 
man intrude on the supposedly detached observer. Thus when 
padron ’Ntoni’s name arose in their conversations, Alessi, Mena 
and Nunziata fell silent and remembered him as he had been dur- 
ing their last visit. Sometimes, too, they ruminate on past events 
attempting to divine their meaning. With the same human feeling, 
it may be noted, Verga always permits unalloyed goodness to some 
characters: most interesting among these in J Malavoglia is Grazia 
Piedipapera. Nevertheless, other passages foreshadow the view 
Verga will express some years later that even sorrow is transitory. 
Thus, when the Provvidenza is launched again after repairs, he 
comments: 


Cosi tornano il bel sole e le dolci mattine d’inverno anche per gli 
occhi che hanno pianto, e li hanno visti del color della pece; e 
ogni cosa si rinnova come la Provvidenza e chi non vede pil 
nulla sono gli occhi che non piangono pit, e sono chiusi dalla 
morte (p. 91). 


The alternation of fine and bad weather is inevitable so that the 
association of it with human fortunes confers an inevitability upon 
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their vicissitudes. A man flourishes today to be cast down tomor- 
row. All things, both good and bad, soon pass away and so at 
Easter time, when the casa del nespolo presents a festive appear- 
ance and negotiations for the marriage of the luckless Mena to 
Brasi Cipolla have been set under way, Verga can comment: 


Era passato del tempo, e il tempo si porta via le cose brutte come 
le cose buone (p. 120). 


Beneath this conception lies the original image of the fiumana; 
here time has acquired the characteristics of a river or wave that 
bears all things away. Time and movement are identified.” 

The transcience of sorrow itself, implicit in the foregoing pas- 
sages, emerges in part in a letter to his Triestine friend Maria 
Brusini of 18 August 1889, where Verga wrote: 

Ed é una triste cosa. No, non credo alla durata dei sentimenti allo 
stesso stato e colla medesima intensita per tutta la vita. E se 


anche il dolore non dura sempre uguale, e si attutisce col tempo, 
che sara degli altrj sentimenti? 

L’amicizia forse in date circostanze. Gli affetti di famiglia 
sempre, meno dolorose eccezioni. I] resto é meglio chiudere 
gli occhi, cara amica, e non cercare il pelo nell’uovo.” 


In the short piece Passato!, however, he goes further. Thinking of 
his dear ones now dead, he says: 


e quando penso che lo strazio feroce di questo dolore non é@ pit 
cosi vivo dentro di me, che ogni strappo dell’anima lentamente va 
rimarginandosi, mi viene uno sconforto amaro, un senso desolato 
del nulla d’ogni cosa umana, se non dura nemmeno i! dolore.” 


Time can change men’s affections and blur their memory of the 
dead, as Verga tells us in La festa dei morti, a rehandling of a 
Catanese legend.” 

But what of the stability, the certainty, of the home and family 
to which some critics have attached fundamental importance and 
the apparently settled nature of life at Aci Trezza, with its an- 
cestral wisdom and experience enshrined in rhythmic proverbs?” 
It is evident that the conception of life expressed in the preface 
of I Malavoglia does not admit the existence of stability and cer- 
tainty and surely this preface cannot be dismissed or the novel 
considered in isolation from it. Life at Aci Trezza, however much 
it may cling to the family and to experience, must share in the 
basie movement, must be in the general stream; at a more super- 
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ficial level, it suffers, as do all men, from chance misfortune. Fam- 
ily solidarity and adherence to the maxims of one’s elders can miti- 
gate such misfortunes but they leave untouched the fundamental 
conditions of human existence. Even in a unit like Aci Trezza, 
however, it is only the inhabitants, those who remain within it, 
who do not notice change even on the surface. ( Verga’s characters 
lack the ealibre of intellect to ponder deeply if at all, upon the 
universal human condition.) In Aci Trezza things and people are 
in fact always changing. A man must go away and then return 
before he can distinguish the differences and then he no longer 
belongs, the illusion of stability is dispelled. As Alfio Mosea 
remarks : 


Quando uno lascia il suo paese @ meglio che non ci torni pit, perché 
ogni cosa muta faccia mentre egli @ lontano, e anche le faccie con 
cui lo guardano son mutate, e sembra che sia diventato straniero 
anche lui (p. 275). 


These words prepare the return and redeparture of ’Ntoni. 
The whole theme of apparent stability and underlying mobility, 
of stability imagined as existing in a certain place and contrasted 


with movements in the world outside, together with the question 
of the transcience of all things human, is expressed in the novella 
entitled Vagabondaggito of 1884. The figure is again of a river 
where |’Orbo and his companions act as ferrymen. L’Orbo: 


ne aveva vista passare tanta della gente! Passavano conoscenti, 
passavano viandanti che nessuno sapeva donde venissero, a piedi, 
a cavallo, d’ogni nazione, e se ne andavano pel mondo, e di qua 
e di la del fiume.......... . Come l’acqua del fiume stesso che se ne an- 
dava al mare, ma li pareva sempre la medesima, fra le due ripe 
sgretolate.” 

S, B. CHANDLER 


University of Toronto 


*Nino Cappellani, Vita di Giovanni Verga, Firenze, 1940, pp. 192-93. 

* Opere, a cura di Luigi Russo, Milano-Napoli, 1955, p. 880. 

* My italics as throughout this article. 

‘The alternative preface lacks the fiumana: “E quella folla nera, che 
popola le vie buie cammina, tutta verso un punto solo, pigiandosi, accal- 
candosi, sorpassandosi brutalmente It is reprinted by Cappel- 
lani, p. 214. 

* Tutte le novelle, Milano, 5* edizione, 1949, I, p. 169. 

*In the volume containing Eros and Il marito di Elena, Milano, 1946, 
p. 245. 
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tInstances of this are scarce in I promessi sposi: the various layers 
of a crowd pushed each other forward from the back “come flutti da 
flutti”; also “Renzo rimaneva indietro, non movendosi quasi, se non 
quanto era strascinato dal torrente” and “Renzo, questa volta, si trovava 
nel forte del tumulto, non gia portatovi dalla piena ma cacciatovisi de- 
liberatamente.” 

‘Tutte le novelle, II, p. 151. 

* Opere, pp. 627, 756, 766, 768. Subsequent quotations from Mastro-don 
Gesualdo are also from this edition. 

“It develops until the sky becomes synonymous with dreams, in 
Olocausto, in the appendix of Tutte le novelle, II, p. 508, where a nun was 
singing the TJantum ergo: “una voce di donna che sembrava cantare la 
giovinezza, l’amore, i sogni, l’azzurro, i fiori e la vita in quell’inno re- 
ligioso.” 

"= Tutte le novelle, I, p. 171. 

“For quotations from J Malavoglia I have used the B.M.M. edition of 
1952. 

* For the motive of the defeat of the chief character and the continu- 
ance of the fashionable world he had attempted to penetrate, v. R. Ramat, 
“Motivi etici ed estetici nei romanzi giovanili di Giovanni Verga,” in 
La Nuova Italia, novembre-dicembre 1933, p. 335. 

% Tutte le novelle, I, p. 171. 

“Cfr. the statement in Vagabondaggio, in Tutte le novelle, II, p. 29: 
“Il tempo passava, e passava anche della gente che veniva a comprare la 
verdura ecc.” 

* Cappellani, p. 157. 

* Tutte le novelle, I, p. 486. 

*In the collection Vagadvondaggio published in 1887 and now in Tutte le 
novelle, II, pp. 73-77. For the theme of transcience, cfr. Lacrymae rerum, 
ibid., pp. 155-60, which dates from 1884. 

*» For the question of proverbs, v. the interesting article of Alberto M. 
Cirese, “Il mondo popolare nei Malavoglia,” in Letteratura, 17-18, settem- 
bre-dicembre, 1955. His thesis of a Verga “storico” who recreates the 
popular world intellectually is acceptable only up to a point, as I hope 
to show at another time. 

“ Tutte le novelle, II, p. 21. 





IL TEATRO NELL’OPERA NARRATIVA 
DI GIOVANNI VERGA 


HE GIOVANNI VERGA sia stato interessato ne] teatro é un 

fatto chiaro, dato le sue opere teatrali le quali, malgrado la 
loro brevita, mostrano un dono teatrale non comune. I! nostro 
compito non é quello di esaminare il genio drammatico del gran 
verista bensi quello di osservare |’importanza del teatro nell’opera 
pi’ significativa del Verga, quella narrativa. 

Fin dal primo romanzo romantico e sentimentale del Verga, Una 
Peccatrice, si nota un interesse nel teatro, interesse che si mantiene 
vivo attraverso gli anni, attraverso altri romanzi giovanili, attra- 
verso |’opera matura di Mastro-don Gesualdo, fino alle ultime no- 
velle di Don Candeloro e compagni. 

Si tratta adesso di vedere come il teatro entra nell’opera nar- 
rativa del Verga. Prima di tutto ¢’é quel che ci piace chiamare il 
teatro esteriore, cioé il teatro stesso e il pubblico che vi va a di- 
vertirsi. Questo vuol dire l’arrivo del pubblico, cominciando dal- 
l’arrivo della gente elegante in carrozza, come si vede in Una Pec- 
catrice e sparso anche di qua e di la per tutta l’opera verghiana. 

I] teatro é un posto dove le persone eleganti brillano nella loro 
bellezza e nel loro splendore, dove vengono ammirate—e anche 
odiate. Quindi in l’na Peccatrice Pietro Brusio cerea di incontrare 
1’ amata Narcisa 

al teatro dove la vedeva splendente di tutto il prestigio del suo 
lusso .. . spesso allegra e ridente cogli uomini pit eleganti e pit 
alla moda, appartenenti alla migliore societa, che si contendevano 
un posto nel suo palchetto.’ 


In Tigre reale la signora *‘passO in rivista col cannoecchiale le 
acconciature eleganti, salutando le amiche con un piccolo cenno del 


capo, con un sorriso.’” 

In tutti e due questi romanzi gia citati si nota il giuoco continuo 
del eannocchiale, strumento indispensabile per il godimento com- 
pleto dello spettacolo, specialmente lo spettacolo che si volge in 
platea o nei palchi! 

Nel paleo le donne eleganti, desiderate ed importanti, ricevono 
visite da amici e ammiratori, regnano come principesse e dominano 
il pubblico. Quindi, ancora in Una Peccatrice Narecisa 

discorreva qualche volta con i numerosi visitatori che occupavano 


successivamente le seggiole del suo palchetto; e pochissime volte 
si servi dell’occhialetto per esaminare le tolette delle signore. (p. 53) 
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Anche in Mastro-don Gesualdo si trovano le medesime scene, 
visite in paleo, occhiate girate per i palchi per esaminare chi ci sia 
e come sia vestita. Senonché in Mastro-don Gesualdo il Verga di- 
pinge un ambiente provinciale, una nobilta borbonica seadente, i 
cui modi e le cui stravaganze diventano oggetto della sua mordace 
satira, mentre nei romanzi giovanili era serio nel rappresentare le 
persone colte e eleganti di una societa che contemplava, senza nes- 
suno spirito di antipatia. 


zs. * # 


Nel teatro esteriore bisogna osservare la reazione del pubblico 
su cui l’autore spesso fissa la sua attenzione. Nella Peccatrice si 
trova che il lavoro teatrale di Pietro Brusio ‘‘fu recitato in mezzo 
ad una di quelle ovazioni che sembrano strappate agli spettatori 
quando |’autore ha saputo scuotere tutte le corde dai cuori colla 
sua mano potente.’’ (p. 98) 

Pit tardi, 

l’autore, chiamato fragorosamente dal pubblico, venne sulla scena. 
Egli non ebbe che uno sguardo, in mezzo al turbine di quegli ap- 


plausi frenetici, in mezzo all’agitazione di quella folla che si levava 
gridando il suo nome, in mezzo all’inebbriamento di quell’ovazione 


quasi delirante. (p. 99) 


Durante questa dimostrazione ‘‘ Pietro dimenticd quegli applausi, 
quelle corone che gli cadevano ai piedi, quei fiori che lo scoprivano 
come in un nembo, quelle acclamazioni al suo nome.’’ (p. 99) 

Da confrontarsi con questo delirio frenetico é la reazione che si 
trova nella Serata della diva della racecolta di Don Candeloro e 
compagni, quando la prima donna viene alla ribalta a rispondere 
all’entusiasmo del pubblico, tremendo e spontaneo come quello 
profferto anni prima a Pietro Brusio.’ 

Nelle novella /1 Mistero delle Novelle rusticane si trova la rap- 
presentazione all’aperto di una Fuga in Egitto di un paese sici- 
liano. Tutti i personaggi sono rappresentati da uomini, inelusa la 
parte deila Vergine Maria. Sia per il nervosismo degli attori, sia 
per |’antipatia del pubblico, gli interpreti si imbrogliano e dimen- 
ticano le parti e bisogna che il suggeritore gridi loro le battute. 
Poi viene la reazione del pubblico che urla minacce ai malandrini 
che stanno per azzuffarsi con san Giuseppe, onde poi rapire e forse 
anche uccidere il Bambino Gest. E il pubblico grida: 


“Lasciate stare il patriarca San Giuseppe, sbirri che siete!” 
(Novelle, I, 285) 
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Un certo Nunzio, che aveva imprestato al parroco il suo corti- 
naggio nucvo per combinare uno sfondo per bene, ‘‘per amore del 
cortinaggio gridava anche lui che non glielo sfondassero.’’ (I, 285) 

In Mastro-don Gesualdo il Verga descrive gli applausi per la 
prima donna come ‘‘un terremoto git in platea. Tutti in piedi, 
vociando e strepitando.’™" Ma pid tardi, per ragione di una lettera 
de! baronello Rubiera alla prima donna, si rompe il fidanzamento 


tra lui e la signorina Fifi: 
La rottura fece chiasso. Dopo cinque minuti non si parlava d’altro 
in tutto il teatro. Poco mancd che la produzione non terminasse 
a fischi. (p. 205) 

(Quando don Candeloro si decide di rappresentare in persona— 

lui e la sua compagnia—i personaggi dei Reali di Francia, 
Il pubblico sciocco .. . si mise a ridere e a tirare ogni sorta d’im- 
mondizia sui Paladini, massime allorché ad Orlando cadde di mano 
la spada, ed egli, tutto chiuso nell’armi, non poté chinarsi per rac- 
cattarla. Urli, fischi, e mozziconi di sigari in faccia ai Reali. Un 
putiferio da prendere a schiaffi tutti quanti (Novelle, Il, 273) 


dovunque andasse con i suoi paladini 


trovava la stessa accoglienza: torsi di cavolo e bucce d’arance. Il 
pubblico andava in teatro apposta colle tasche piene di quella 
roba. (Novelle, II, 273) 


* * a 

Di altrettanta importanza—e forse anche di maggiore interesse 
—é quel che vogliamo chiamare il teatro interiore, cioé, il pal- 
coscenico, Ja vita del paleoscenico, la vita d’artista come ce la fa 
vedere il Verga. 

I} romanzo Eva tratta un amore tra un pittore, Enrico Lanti, e 
una ballerina. Sul paleoscenico, nel suo costume e sotto le luci 
della scena, lo spettatore é abbagliato da quella visione di bellezza 
splendida. Perd, essendo presentato alla ballerina dietro le quinte, 
il pittore prova una deprimente disillusione : 

. ci trovammo quasi improvvisamente in mezzo ad un caos di 
ordigni, di assi, di tele dipinte, di scale, tutto polveroso, unto, 
sudicio, dove stavano a chiacchierare alcuni macchinisti in maniche 
di camicia, e un pompiere faceva la corte ad una figurante lercia, 
seduta a cavalcioni su di una seggiola zoppa,—era il rovescio di 
quel paradiso di tela dipinta e di fiori di carta.’ 


Pure la prima donna ei perde appena esce da quel palcoscenico 
trionfale e lusingatore, quando |’artista la vede fuori di quell ’am- 
biente splendido della seena: 


Ella levd il capo, ancora tutta rossa e anelante dalla fatica, ci vide 
e ci sorrise.—Ahimé! un sorriso stanco, distratto, reso sgarbato 
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dalla respirazione accellerata: i capelli le cadevano sul petto 
senz’ arte; alcune stille di sudore rigavano il suo belletto; le sue 
candide braccia, vedute cosi da vicino, avevano per la fatica certe 
macchie rossastre, e nello stringere i legaccioli vi si rivelavano i 
muscoli che ne alteravano la delicata morbidezza; le scapule si 
ravvicinavano sgarbatamente,—fin la suola del suo scarpino era 
insudiciata dalla polvere del palcoscenico. . . . Era la silfide dietro 
la scena, nel suo momento di prosa, in cui non ha bisogno di esser 
bella, e non si cura di esserlo. (pp. 51-52) 


In Mastro-don Gesualdo si trova ancora la stessa disillusione 
provata questa volta dal baronello Rubiera, il quale, innamorato 
della prima donna di una compagnia drammatica in giro per la 
provincia, finalmente riesce a farle visita ne] suo camerino e si 
accorge quanto diversa é la realta da quel che si era immaginato. 


Grazia, abbagliata dallo splendore del teatrino di marionette di 
don Candeloro, prova anche lei una disillusione nella vita di teatro 
dopo il suo matrimonio con il burattinaio; 

Grazia, adesso che aveva visto cosa c’era dietro le belle scene 
impasticciate, stava con tanto di muso a rammendar anche lei, a 
stemperar colori, e rompersi braccia e schiena vociando come un 
pappagallo, dall’avemaria a due ore di notte. (Novelle, II, 271) 

Delusa e anche vinta é Assunta nella novella Artisti da stra- 
pazzo. Messa nella reclame come Madamigella Edvige, canta in un 
eaffé dove il suo debutto riesce un fiasco. Alla fine del concerto— 
se concerto si pud dire—si trova questa ragazza nell ambiente come 
ce lo fa vedere il Verga: 

Seduta in un cantuccio della cucina, fra i lazzi degli sguatteri e il 
fumo delle casseruole, la debuttante aspettava scorata la sua sen- 
tenza, ed anche le cena, che era compresa nell’onorario, alla tavola 
comune, insieme al cuoco, il baritono, i camerieri ed il maestro, 
ancora in cravatta bianca. (Novelle, II, 81) 

of ok of 

Altri aecenni alla vita dietro le quinte si trovano nell’opera 
matura del Verga. Ci sono naturalmente quei ragazzi che si in- 
namorano o almeno che ecredono d’innamorarsi di una artista e 
percid credono di dovere offrirle qualche regalo. In Mastro-don 
Gesualdo vi @ qualche allusione a questo procedimento. Dopo la 
rappresentazione ci sono coloro che vanno in casa della prima donna 
a portarle la loro offerta e si vede che sia il figlio del notaro come 
don Nini Rubiera saccheggiano la dispensa di casa per mandarle 
formaggio, vino, salsicciotti e altre cose, procedura seguita anche 
da don Gaetanino Longo nella novella Paggio Fernando, che il col- 
lega Bergin dice che non é sia nient’altro che don Gesualdo in mi- 
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niatura.’ Questo Gaetanino si innamora della figlia del eapocomico 
che deve mettere in iscena una commedia per un comune provinciale. 
Il eapocomico, fine e senza denaro, accenna alla maneanza di fondi 
a causa della sua inoperosita e don Gaetanino ruba la chiave del 
magazzino del padre per vendere un po’ di grano onde darne il 
ricavato al eapocomico Olinto. Poi, *‘purché lo lasciassero quieto 
nel suo cantuecio, portava nelle tasche del cappotto salsicciotti e 
altri salumi.’’ (Novelle, I1, 294) Per colmo di miseria 
Tutto il paese sapeva ch’egli era l’amante della “prima donna” e 
papa Longo sequestrd le chiavi della dispensa, vedendo diradare 
i salsicciotti appesi al solaio, e avendo anche dei sospetti quanto 
al grano e al vino vecchio. Fu un affare serio, poiché l’orologio 
d’argento messo in pegno non durd neanche quarantott’ore. (No- 
velle, II, 294-295) 

Un po’ analogo al precedente é l’episodio nel romanzo Eva in 
cui Eva riceve un braccialetto da un ammiratore. L’amante Enrico 
le suggerisce di rimandarlo a colui che glielo aveva offerto e quindi 
dimostra la sua ignoranza del teatro, degli artisti e dei costumi 


del teatro: 
—Come, rimandarlo? ma vuol dire rifiutarlo! 
—Si, rifiutarlo. 
Quel rifiuto sconcertava tutti i suoi principi sinceramente e fran- 
camente accettati da tanto tempo. 
—Ma non si usa in teatro! mi disse sorridendomi.. . 
—Ah! sogghignai. Credevo che ci fosse della dignita anche fra 
le persone di teatro! 
—Ma, mio caro, é un altro genere di dignita. C’é l’uso di far dei 
regali agli artisti in occasione delle loro beneficiate, e cid non ha 
nulla di umiliante pel loro amor proprio. (Pp. 137-138) 
* - * 

Degni d’interesse sono i sentimenti d’artista che si trovano sparsi 
qua a la nell’opera verghiana, nonché la psicologia degli artisti 
stessi. Quindi nel romanzo Eva la protagonista confessa che il 
teatro é una gran noia, ma con tutta la noia pure esercita un fascino 
sull’artista, poiché ci sono anche dei bei momenti, per esempio, 
gli applausi, 

. in mezzo a tutti quei lumi, a quella musica, e quegli entusiasmi, 
e si sente d’esser bella. 
—Si sente? 
—Si,—proprio! Dapprincipio anche cotesto fa una certa paura... 
a trovarsi cosi bella e cosi poco vestita sotto tutti quegli occhialetti 
che luccicano . . . 1’ qualecosa che fa piacere e fa soffrire. Poscia 
quei sorrisi, quegli occhialetti, quelle grida, quelle mani inguantate 
che si sporgono fuori dei palchi, montano alla testa come una feb- 
bre. E poi c’é anche una grande soddisfazione d’amor proprio. 
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—E quale? 

—Quella di sentirsi dire da tanti signori eleganti che siamo pit 
belle di quelle grandi dame superbe che ci guardano sdegnosamente 
come cagnoline ammaestrate. 

—Ah! le visite sul palcoscenico? 

Si, e anche in casa. (Pp. 73-74) 


Quando Enrico Lanti suggerisce ad Eva di tornare al teatro, il 
Verga le da le ragioni artistiche per cui deve rassegnarsi al ritiro 
gia seelto: 

E impossibile;—rispose colla stessa calma rassegnata;—non é 
la sola abilita che forma l’artista: ma la carriera fatta, il palcosce- 
nico, il pubblico, i giornali teatrali, i cartelloni degli spettacoli, 
gli agenti, gli impresari. Bisogna vivere in quel mondo per ap- 
partenervi. Io ne sono uscita, e nessuno pil mi conosce. Per 
rientrarvi bisognerebbe che incominciassi da capo. (p. 59) 


In Artisti da strapazzo si vede la tortura mentale—e anche fi- 


sica—dell’artista disoccupato attraverso i pensieri de] maestro: 

Il maestro pensava intanto a quei giorni terribili in cui una notizia 
simile era arrivata come un fulmine al Caffé, sulla faccia stravolta 
di un artista, e s’erano trovati tutti, raccolti dallo stesso terrore, 
davanti alla porta chiusa del teatro. Poi erano corsi in folla al- 
VYagenzia, come pazzi, in paese straniero, in mezzo a gente di cui 
non conoscevano la lingua, e che si fermava sorridendo al passaggio 
di quella turba affamata. E le lunghe ore dei giorni interminabili, 
passati al Caffé, il solo rifugio, con una tazza di birra dinanzi, le 
notti terribili d’inverno, le camicie portate tre settimane, il moz- 
zicone di sigaro raccattato di nascosto. (Novelle, II, 82-83) 


C’é poi il sentimento della responsabilita dell’artista verso il pub- 
blico. Malgrado la situazione deplorevole in cui si trova don Can- 
deloro, avendo seoperto che la figlia era pronta a fuggire con 
un ragazzo della compagnia, lui, artista, sente il dovere verso il 
pubblico: 


. Adesso apparteniamo al pubblico, che comincia a venire in 
teatro. Tu, Grazia, va alla porta, se no entrano di scappellotto. 
Aggiusteremo i conti dopo, in famiglia. (Novelle, II, 279) 


Ma nel mondo verghiano, come evidentemente nel mondo stesso, 
vi sono degli artisti superbi che si mettono senza nessun dubbio 
molto al di sopra al pubblico, come, per esempio, la cantante Ce- 
leste nella Serata della diva: 


La diva, nell’orgoglio del trionfo, fece un atto sublime di disdegno, 
lasciandosi cadere quasi sfinita sul canapé, accanto al ginocchio 
del cronista, e colla coda dell’occhio seguiva il lapis d’oro di lui, 
mentre rispondeva col solito sorriso stracco ai complimenti che le 
piovevano da ogni parte. L’impressario venne in persona a sup- 
plicarla di “accondiscendere al desiderio del pubblico,” arruffato, 
gongolante, col sorriso cupido che voleva sembrar benevolo. 
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—Cara signora Celeste ... abbiate pazienza! ... un momentino 
solo! ... Buttano sossopra il teatro, se no! . . 

La trionfatrice, a cui gli occhi sfavillavano di desiderio, ebbe perd 
il coraggio di ripetere il magnanimo rifiuto, stringendosi nelle 
spalle, questa volta in barba all’uomo che teneva la cassetta. (No- 
velle, I1, 302) 


+ * a 
Un altro aspetto del teatro interiore é il lato esagerato, goffo, 
enfatico del teatro e degli artisti, lato osservato da vicino dal Verga 
e oggetto della sua satira poiché lo descrive con quella sua ironia 
oggettiva. Si pud prima vedere la goffaggine degli Artisti da stra- 
pazzo quando una ragazza senza voce fa il suo debutto con il bari- 


tono Gennaroni: 

. venne il duetto dell’Ernani, e comparve un’altra volia dalla 

cucina il baritono, vestito alla spagnuola, con un medaglione 
d’ottone che gli ballava sul ventre, e un cappello piumato in testa, 
facendo largo a madamigella Edvige, tutta di bianco come un 
fantasma.... 
Carlo V offri cavallerescamente la mano ad Elvira per montare 
sul palco infermo, e li, nella gran sala piena di fumo, il duetto 
incomincid. Ahimé! una vera delusione pel pubblico e pel caffet- 
tiere. Madamigella Edvige aveva una voce stridente che faceva 
voltare arrabbiati anche i tranquilli lettori di giornali; e la po- 
veretta, pallida come una morta, aveva un bell’annaspare colle 
mani, e dimenare i fianchi, rizzandosi sulla punta delle scarpette 
di raso troppo larghe, per acchiappare le note. .. . Carlo V invece 
se la cavava magnificamente, avendo le signore dalla sua, pei suoi 
effetti di polpa, sotto le maglie di colore incerto, e le sue note alte 
che assordavano perfino i camerieri, e facevano tintinnare le goc- 
ciole delle lumiere. La debuttante scese dal palco pili) morta che 
viva, incespicando, colle sottane in mano, fra gli spintoni dei ta- 
voleggianti che correvano di qua e di 1a, portando i vassoi in aria. 
(Novelle, II, 80-81) 


Poi vi é il chiaechierone, don Candeloro il burattinaio, che si 
serve della medesima lingua esagerata dei suoi burattini che rap- 
presentano i paladini di Carlomagno. Accecato dalla sua impor- 
tanza, fa la corte a Grazia e parla di tutte le grandi cose che sa 
fare e che fara: 


Lui con dei contanti avrebbe fatto cose da sbalordire. Insino il 
balletto e la pantomima avrebbe portato sul suo teatro; tutto colle 
marionette.—Ci aveva qualcosa li!-——e si picchiava la fronte dinanzi 
alla Grazia, fissandole gli occhi addosso come volesse mangiarsela, 
lei e la sua dote. Si scervelld un mese intero, col capo fra le mani, 
a cercare un bel titolo pel suo teatrino, qualcosa che pigliasse la 
gente per gli occhi e pei cape!li, li nel cartellone dipinto e coi lumi 
dietro.—Le marionette parlanti!—Si, com’é vero ch’io mi appello 
Candeloro Bracone! parlanti e viventi meglio di voi e di me! Non 
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deve passare un cane che abbia un soldo in tasca dinanzi al mio 
teatro, senza che dica: Spendiamo |l’osso del collo per andare a 
vedere cosa sa fare don Candeloro! (Novelle, II, 266) 


Il Verga sgonfia quel pallone di don Candeloro in una chiara 
parentesi in cui si vede precisamente cosa sia la voce della ma- 


rionetta : 
... (Veramente la bella Antinisca aveva una voce di galletto che 
faceva ridere gli spettatori, giacché don Candeloro per le parti di 
donna aveva dovuto scritturare a giornata un ragazzetto che co- 
minciava adesso a farsi grandicello, e per giunta recitava come 
un pappagallo, talché alle volte il principale, sdegnato, gli assestava 
delle pedate, dietro la scene.) (Novelle, II, 268) 


Finalmente la rettorica enfatica di don Candeloro commuove 
la ragazza come lascia commossi tanti suoi ascoltatori: 


—Quando saremo marito e moglie, le parti di donna le farai tu! — 
ie aveva detto don Candeloro. E la ragazza, ambiziosa, si sentiva 
gonfiare il petto dalla gioia, a quelle scene commoventi che face- 
vano drizzare i capelli in capo ad ognuno, e si vedevano degli 
uomini con tanto di barba piangere come bambini fra gli applausi 
che parevano subissare il teatro. (Novelle, II, 268) 


Si noti pure il capocomico esagerato che dirige uno spettacolo 


in una citta provinciale, servendosi di tutta la rettorica che ha ra- 
cimolata durante la sua carriera: 


Percid, ogni mattina alle dieci, tutti in teatro per le prove: lui 
gesticolando colla canna d’India in mano e predicando dentro il 
bavero di pelo; la sua signora, come marmotta, colla sciarpa di 
lana intorno al capo; Rosmunda col nasino rosso sul manicotto 
di pelle di gatto, e la veletta imperlata dal freddo. 
—La! Fatemi suonare quei versi! 

Oh! ma non sai, Jolanda, che ho giuocato la vita? 
—Flion! flon! flon! La gamba un po’ pit avanti! La mano sul petto. 
Viva, quella mano, perdio! che palpiti e frema! Tu sei innamorato 
della mia ragazza. (Novelle, II, 296) 


E poi vengono le sue seuse, le sue evasioni, i suoi sotterfugi per 
spiegare il suo fallimento: 


—Perdio! Porca fortuna!—il babbo picchiava con forza il bastone 
sulle tavole.—Un insieme come questo! I] pubblico balzera in piedi, 
vi dico! Dove me lo trovate? Li tengo negli stivali tutti quei cava- 
lieri e commendatori, quanto a saper mettere in scena! EB che la 
fortuna. . . . Allora se la pigliava colla cabala, col gusto corrotto 
del pubblico, coi tempi che non dicevano, e deplorava che ora si 
corra dietro all’apparato, ai vestiti delle prime attrici, roba che 
non ha nulla a fare coll’arte, anzi che la corrompe. (Novelle, II, 296) 


La rappresentazione ridicola, con tutti gli sbagli, con tutta la 
sua goffaggine, con i fischi della cabala, il fiasco totale dello spet- 
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tacolo ed il suo effetto sulla famiglia del povero paggio Fernando 


sono riassunti in poche frasi: 
Andd a rotta di collo la Partita a scacchi. Sia che ci fosse “il par- 
tito contrario”; sia che Paggio Fernando, con quei stivaloni e 
quella penna di struzzo dinanzi agli occhi, perdesse la tramontana. 
Incespicd, s’impaperd, batté i piedi in terra, tornd da capo: in- 
somma, un precipizio. L’amico Olinto, bestemmiando nel barbone 
di bambagia, gli faceva degli occhiacci terribili. Jolanda fu li li per 
isvenire. Barbetti e tre o quattro amici suoi dal cappellaccio 
repubblicano, in piedi addirittura, fischiavano come locomitive. La 
mamma di don Gaetanino e tutto il parentado se ne andarono prima 
che calasse la tela. Il sindaco, furibondo, voleva fare arrestare 
tutti quanti. (Novelle, II, 297) 
a + * 

Parecchie volte nell’opera verghiana s’incontra la gelosia fra 
artisti. Nella Serata della diva Celeste reagisce ostilmente alla pre- 
senza della prima ballerina della compagnia nonché a quella del 
tenore con il quale ha or ora cantato: 

. .. Il tenore, con cui la diva del canto aveva delirato d’amore in 
musica, e per cui era morta sul palcoscenico mezz’ora prima, le 
passd vicino adesso senza salutarla, rialzando il bavero della pel- 
liccia, col fazzoletto sulla bocca. Ed essa non lo guardé neppure: 
invece un’occhiata ostile coll’altra diva della danza. (Novelle, 
II, 311) 


Nel Tramonto di Venere, Leda, illustre ballerina, é gelosa di una 


stella novella, Noemi 
che le rapiva agenti ed impresari, alla Leda, con tutte le arti lecite 
e illecite, e le portava via le scritture—una che non aveva dieci 
chili di polpa sotto le maglie!—E le portava via anche Bibi 
(’ amante). (Novelle, Il, 315) 


Vedendosi ripudiata dall’impresario e dal musicista a favore di 
Noemi, Leda schizza sull’amante Bibi tutto il veleno che si sente 
dentro, sapendo che lui é eaduto vittima del fascino della rivale! 
‘**Sehizzava fuoco e fiamme dagli ocechi,’’ ‘‘sbraitava tal quale come 
la sua portinaia, e vomitava gli improperi che aveva inteso al 


Verziere.’”’ 


* co Es 


Da notarsi pure é la corruzione dell’arte, la decadenza di ideali 
artistici e anche morali. Quindi, in Artisti da strapazzo i cantanti 
d’opera vengono rimpiazzati da una donna, ‘‘nuda fino allo sto- 
maco,’’ che 


strillava con voce rauca delle canzonette che facevano andare in 
visibilio l’uditorio, schioccando le dita, e con una mossa dei fianchi 
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che faceva svolazzare la sua gonnella corta sino ai legaccioli. .. . 
Gennaroni ripeteva:—Ditemi poi se questa @ arte! Ditemi se non 
é una vera porcheria! (Novelle, II, 89) 

Anche don Candeloro é un grand’idealista, orgoglioso dei suoi 
burattini e di quel che li pud far fare. Perd il pubblico comincia 
a preferire diverse novita teatrali dei suoi rivali, di modo che 
negli altri teatri di marionette le rappresentazioni si piegavano a 
soddisfare il gusto del pubblico, ma lui non volle piegarsi.” Cre- 
dendo di trovare il buon gusto ancora nella provincia, don Cande- 
loro abbandona la citta e si mette a girare per i paeselli provinciali, 
ma anche li non trova nient’altro che un’amara disillusione: 

E ci dovette arrivare anche lui, Carideloro Bracone, a fare il 
pagliaccio, se volle aver gente nel suo teatro, e a rappresentare le 
pantomime nelle quali pigliavasi le pedate nel didietro dal minore 
dei suoi ragazzi per far ridere “la platea.” (Novelle, II, 272) 

Ma neppure le sue pagliacciate riuscirono a trovar grazia da- 
vanti al potente pubblico, né gli episodi dei paladini di Carlomagno 
poterono far piacere al pubblico, il quale accolse gli spettacoli 
classici di don Candeloro con i soliti torsi di cavolo e le buece 


d’arance. ‘‘ Volevano le scempiaggini di Pulcinella, e le canzonette 
grasse cantate dalle donne che alzavano la gamba’”’ e si ridusse fi- 
nalmente al punto dove 


Lui stesso, colle sue mani, dovette aiutare la Grazia ad accorciare 
la gonnella, litigando con lei che pretendeva di non esser nata per 
quel mestiere, e si vergognava all’udire i complimenti che il pub- 
blico indirizzava ai suoi stinchi magri. (Novelle, II, 273) 


zs» s 


Si vede facilmente come il Verga abbia osservato il teatro e 
l’abbia osservato da diversi punti di vantaggio, dalla platea, dalla 
ribalta, dalle quinte e da dietro le quinte. Nota con abbastanza 
precisione quel che ha luogo nel teatro stesso, mettendo in luce la 
piccolezza del carattere umano, gli entusiasmi frenetici del pub- 
blico davanti a una rappresentazione commovente, la disapprova- 
zione dello stesso pubblico davanti a cid che non gli piace, la volu- 
bilita del pubblico e del gusto del pubblico. 

Oltre a questo il Verga ha penetrato la vita e la mente del- 
l’artista, rivelando i movimenti psicologici che fanno agire, che 
fanno rabbrividire i suoi artisti, che li fanno amare, disamare, 
odiare. E chiaro che tutti questi aspetti del teatro il Verga li 
aveva osservati da vicino poiché ne mostra una piena e completa 
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conoseenza, anche quando questo teatro e questi artisti divengono 
bersaglio della sua ironia. 

E quanti sono i vinti in questo teatro! Lasciando a parte gli 
artisti dei romanzi giovanili, i quali sono vinti piuttosto dal destino, 
se non dalla tisi, vi sono gli Artisti da strapazzo, vinti dalla lotta 
per la vita, gli artisti di Paggio Fernando, vinti piuttosto dalla 
rettorica e dalla propria goffaggine, Leda (nel Tramonto di Ve- 
nere) vinta dall’eta e dagli assalti delle pit giovani, e il povero 
don Candeloro, sopraffatto dal cambiamento nel gusto del pub- 
blico e reso al punto di dover abbandonare il suo bell ‘idealismo 
di artista. 

Si vede allora chiaramente quanto il Verga si é immedesimato 
nella vita artistica e quanto profondamente ne ha riprodotto i sen- 
timenti artistici e analizzato i motivi psicologici, riproduzione e 
analisi che forse si dovrebbero aspettare da un romanziere verista, 
il quale, oltre ad essere romanziere, ha fatto anche lui la propria 
carriera teatrale e ha vissuto la sua vita di artista di teatro. 


ANTHONY J. De Vito 
Boston University 


*Giovanni Verga: Una Peccatrice, Sesto S. Giovanni, Casa Editrice 
Madella, 1916, p. 64. 

* Giovanni Verga: Tigre reale, Milano, Treves, 1911, p. 81. 

*L’applauso, quasi soffocato sino allora, rinferzd a un tratto collo 
scrosciare impetuoso di una grandinata. Delle acclamazioni ad alta voce 
irruppero di qua e di la. . . . Pitt’ vicino, dinanzi a lei, dei professori 
d’orchestra si erano ievati in piedi, plaudenti. (Giovanni Verga: Tutte le 
novelle, 2 vol., Milano, Mondadori, 1940-42, Vol. II, p. 302.) 

*Giovanni Verga: Mastro-don Gesualdo, Milano, Mondadori, 1940, p. 197. 

* Giovanni Verga: Eva, Milano, Treves, 1899, pp. 50-51. 

*Fu una delusione il primo incontro. La signora Aglae faceva una 
parte di povera cieca, e aveva il viso dipinto al pari di una maschera. 
Nondimeno lo accolse come una regina, nel bugigattolo dove c’era un 
gran puzzo di moccolaia, e lo presentdé a un omaccione, il quale stava 
frugando dentro il cassone, in maniche di camicia, e non si voltd nep- 
pure. (207) 

™Thomas G. Bergin: Giovanni Verga, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1931, p. 91. 

* Nei teatrini di marionette recitavano dei personaggi in carne ed ossa, 
la Storia di Garibaldi, figuriamoci, ed anche delle farsacce con Pulcinella; 
e vi cantavano delle donne mezzo nude che facevano del palcoscenico un 
letamaio. La gente correva a vedere le gambe e le altre porcherie, tale e 
quale come le bestie, che don Candeloro ne arrossiva pel mestiere, e 
preferiva piuttosto fare il saltimbanco o il lustrascarpe, prima di scendere 

a quelle bassezze. (Novelle, II, 270) 
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N MOLTI luoghi delle sue opere il professore Beard menziona il 

nome del Croce. Tra questi ci bastera citare solo due brani in 
cui egli paga tributo al grande italiano. ‘‘There can scarcely be 
any doubt that informing researches and constructions of hypothe- 
sis and conclusions will be made in accordance with the suggestions 
of Riezler and Croce. Here we seem to be learning about the na- 
ture of history and arriving at generalizations of supreme value 
for the theory and practice of historiography itself.” Those Amer- 
ican students who care to examine the history and nature of the 
European revolt against Historicism may find guidance in Croce.’” 
Coneedendo questa ammirazione culturale crediamo che valga vera- 
mente la pena di andare pit in 1a tracciando un parallelo tra le 
eoncezioni storiche dei due pensatori. 

Negli Stati Uniti di America Beard combatte la storiografia 
seientifica. Questa seuola richiedeva che lo storico abbandonasse 
la sua soggettivita e s’immergesse completamente nell’oceano della 
storia. Lo storico doveva essere imparziale, obbiettivo, scientifico. 
Come lo scienziato accumula fatti su fatti e dimentica la sua per- 
sonalita nella diagnosi del regno della natura, cosi deve fare lo 
storico. Egli deve rappresentare individui e popoli con la stessa 
assenza di parzialita con cui gli scienziati studiano i fenomeni 
naturali. Lo storico deve abbandonare la sua soggettivita, e 
lasciare che la storia si specchi nei suoi seritti. Lo storico deve ri- 
portare i fatti come sono accaduti, wie es eigentlich gewesen. Egli 
deve essere uno spettatore imparziale, e non deve intervenire con 
le sue idee o nozioni. I] mare della realta storica sta di fronte ai 
suoi oechi, ed egli deve solo trascrivere cid che é veramente acca- 
duto. Il Beard si ribella contro questa concezione storiografica. E 
impossibile, dice il Beard, serivere una narrazione storica senza che 
lo storico non intervenga con il suo pensiero 0 emozioni. Lo storico, 
prima di essere uno storico, é uomo, e come tale, soggetto alle cor- 
renti storiche del suo tempo. ‘‘Every student of history knows that 
his colleagues have been influenced in their selection and ordering 
of materials by their biases, prejudices, beliefs, affections, general 
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upbringing, and experience, particularly social and economic.’” 
Agli storici scientifici che presentano Ranke come lo storico ob- 
biettivo par excellence Beard risponde che Ranke fu conservativo 
e non obbiettivo. ‘* Possibly neglecting social and economic inter- 
ests in history, successfully avoiding any historical writing that 
offended the most conservative interests in the Europe of his own 
time, Ranke may be correctly characterized as one of the most 
‘*partial’’ historians produced by the nineteenth century.’” Per 
usare un’espressione filosofica, lo storico, come ogni altro uomo, 
deve rappresentare, e nel rappresentare questo o quello, mostrera 
la sua parzialita. Se lo storico non vuole prendere partito, e pre- 
ferisce essere né bianco e né nero, questi avra il suo partito: il par- 
tito dei timidi e degli indifferenti. 

Per il Croce la storia é soggettivita. Uno storico non pud non 
avere un punto di vista. Lo storico deve essere imparziale, se per 
imparzialita intendiamo la mancanza di passionalita, ma se per 
imparzialita intendiamo la maneanza di una concezione storica, lo 
storico non pud essere imparziale. Lo storico deve essere imparziale, 
se per imparzialita intendiamo il giudicare la storia alla luce di 
una filosofia della vita, ma se per imparzialita intendiamo la man- 
canza di una visione ideologica, questa non é imparzialita. La sto- 
ria inelude |’elemento soggettivo, e questa soggettivita é la vera 
imparzialita. L’elemento soggettivo della storia, ossia una parti- 
colare visione storica, non é un male, 0 un male necessario secondo 
aleuni, ma é un elemento fondamentale, e ammettere il dubbio 
cirea questo principio, é mostrare una grande diffidenza verso il 


pensiero, e per conseguenza cadere nello scetticismo. ‘‘La storia 
deve sempre e rigorosamente giudicare, e deve essere sempre ed 
energicamente soggettiva, senza stare a confondersi pei contrasti 
in cui il pensiero si dibatte e pei rischi che corre, perché il pensiero 
(ed esso solo) supera le proprie difficolta e pericoli.’” 

Croce continua la lotta contro lo storicismo scientifico con la 


famosa distinzione di storia e cronaca. Un fatto storico che uno 
tiene presente, simpatizza con esso e vi partecipa con tutta la sua 
anima, questo fatto storico é storia e non cronaca. La storia non 
é solo un complesso di documenti, ma é anche e sopratutto un 
complesso di pensieri e di sentimenti. Se uno vuole sentire sto- 
ricamente il mondo greco o il mondo primitivo, egli deve simpa- 
tizzare con la fisonomia spirituale dei greci o dei popoli primitivi. 
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Se questa comunione spirituale manea, |’individuo ci dara una 
cronaca e non una storia; ossia un complesso di documenti, e non 
un vero atto spirituale. ‘‘Giacquero nei loro sepoleri i romani e i 
greci, finché la nuova maturita dello spirito europeo, nel Rinasci- 
mento, non li risveglid; giacquero dimenticate 0 poco osservate o 
fraintese le forme primitive, corpulente e barbariche, di civilta, 
finché quella nuova fase dello spirito europeo, che prese nome di 
Romanticismo o di Restaurazione, non ‘simpatizzd’ con esse, ossia 
non le riconobbe come suo proprio interesse presente.’ La storia 
é la storia viva; la cronaca é la storia morta; la storia é il pensiero; 
la eronaca é il complesso delle traccie del passato; la storia é la 
storia contemporanea; la cronaca é la storia passata. 

Beard distingue la ‘‘history as thought’’ dalla ‘* history as knowl- 
edge.’’ La ‘‘history as thought’’ é@ l’assieme dei pensieri e dei 
sentimenti espressi dagli esseri umani dal principio del mondo. La 
‘*history as knowledge’’ é il complesso dei documenti storici come 
monumenti ed altre cose. ‘‘But it is history as thought, not as 
actuality, record, or specific knowledge, that is really meant when 
the term history is used in its widest and most general significance. 


It is thought about past actuality, instructed and delimited by 
history as record and knowledge—record and knowledge authen- 
ticated by criticism and ordered with the help of the scientific 


method. This is the final, positive, inescapable definition.’” Ogni 
storia scritta—di un villaggio, di una citta, di uno stato—é sempre 
una selezione ed organizzazione di fatti o documenti, e la selezione 
é sempre |’espressione di una certa convinzione; ossia é una atto 
del pensiero. I fatti non si scelgono da sé stessi, ma lo storico li 
sceglie e li organizza secondo la sua visione di vita. Egli non solo 
accumula documenti, ma li pensa. Sotto il soffio della sua anima 
la ‘‘history as knowledge’’ diviene la ‘‘history as thought’’; ossia 
la eronaca diviene storia. ‘‘The selection and arrangement of 
faects—a combined and complex intellectual operation—is an act 
of choice, conviction, and interpretation respecting values, is an 
act of thought.’” 

Beard e Croce, con la teoria di storia come soggettivita e come 
pensiero, scagliano terribili strali contro lo storicismo scientifico. 
Per essi la storia non é scienza naturale, ma é essenzialmente filo- 
sofia. La storia non é pili un organismo biologico, di cui lo storico 
ne descrive la nascita, lo sviluppo e la morte, astenendosi da qual- 
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siasi giudizio 0 paragone,’ ma la storia é@ essenzialmente giudizic 
e soggettivita. 

Beard, dopo avere combattuto lo storicismo scientifico, si trovava 
di fronte un nuovo nemico: la concezione caotica della storia. Se- 
condo questa teoria la storia non ha nessuna armonia, nessuna 
legge. Aleuni dicono che la depressione del 1933 fu causata dal 
presidente Hoover, ed altri asseriscono che fu causata dal presi- 
dente Roosevelt. Chi bisogna credere? Chi pud spiegare la causa 
della prima guerra mondiale? Aleuni dicono una cosa, ed altri 
un’altra. ‘‘What is the chain of concatenation of casual oecur- 
rences which precipitated the war and effected the experienced 
outeome? The questions are baffling to historians, economists, so- 
ciologists, and all explainers of human affairs.’ Contro questa 
concezione caotica della storia come un tessuto di eventi senza capo 
e coda, Beard afferma la teoria della verita dialettica. Ogni feno- 
meno é sé stesso ed il suo opposto. C’é l’oseurita in quanto c’é la 
luce, la bellezza in quanto ¢’é la bruttezza, la vita in quanto c’é 
la morte. ‘‘It is indeed difficult to discover a word either for a 
substance or for an idea which does not have its contrast or oppo- 
site."™ La demoecrazia sorge in contrapposizione al liberalismo, 
e il liberalismo sorge in antitesi al feudalismo. Ogni fenomeno 
storico 0 idea ha in sé il suo opposto; ossia ogni vita ha in sé il 
germe della sua morte. Questa verita dialettica aiutd Beard ad 
analizzare aleuni aspetti della vita sociale americana in un modo 
migliore. Ad esempio, egli vedeva molto bene che la societa in- 
dustriale sorgeva in opposizione alla societa rurale, e questo cam- 
bio delle forze di produzione scuoteva aleuni valori tradizionali e 
dava luogo a nuovi valori: valori che sarebbero incomprensibili 
quando esaminati alla luce di una diversa civilta. Beard é quasi 
ubriacato dal vino di questa nuova verita, ed il suo libro The Dis- 
cussion of Human Affairs é la glorificazione di questo principio 
logico. 

Croce divide lo stesso entusiasmo per la verita dialettica. Contro 
lo seetticismo storico Croce sostiene che la storia non si presenta 
come un ¢caos, un gruppo di avvenimenti senza relazione, ma la 
storia é pensiero, e come tale, verita dialettica. Non si pud separare 
l’errore dalla verita, la decadenza dal progresso, la salute dalla 
malattia, il bene dal male. A coloro che parlano di periodi storici 
eattivi e di periodi storici buoni Croce risponde che essi erronea- 
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mente separano, solidificano e contrappongono il bene ed il male, 
quando il bene ed il male non si possono separare. I] bene include 
il male, e viceversa. ‘‘La storia, dunque, non solo non pud diseri- 
minare i fatti in buoni e cattivi e le epoche in epoche progressive e 
regressive, ma essa non comincia se non quando le condizioni psi- 
eologiche, che rendevano possibili coteste antitesi, sono state sor- 
passate e sostituite dall’atto dello spirito che indaga a quale ufficio 
abbia adempiuto nello svolgimento il fatto o l’epoeca che prima si 
condannava.’™ Croce vedeva in questo principio logico |’essenza 
della vita stessa. A lui la vita si presentava come la coincidentta 
oppositorum di cusana memoria 0 come die Welt des Widerspruchs 
di hegeliano ricordo. 

Croce continua la battaglia contro lo storicismo storico su un 
altro terreno. Mentre gli scettici non ammettono nessuna legge nel 
corso delle azioni umane, Croce concepisce la realta storica come la 
manifestazione vivente del progresso. Al Croce la storia umana si 
presenta come un continuo progresso. Tutto progredisce, secondo 
il Croce. Progredisce |’arte, la filosofia, la morale, la politica. La 
filosofia moderna si é fatta pid complessa, pit ricea, pil profonda 
della filosofia antica. Secondo i! filosofo italiano noi moderni co- 
nosciamo ‘‘meglio dei greci la teoria della civilta, e, tra l’altro, 
sappiamo (com’essi non sapevano, 0 non sapevano con altrettanta 
chiarezza e sicurezza) che la poesia é una forma eterna dello spi- 
rito; che il regresso 0 decadenza é@ un concetto relativo; che il 
mondo non é diviso in idee e ombre delle idee, 0 in potenze ed 
atti.’”’ La storia progredisce continuamente. Con il mondo greco 
l’umanita acquistd il concetto della scienza; con il Cristianesimo il 
concetto della moralita; con il Protestantesimo il coneetto della 
liberta religiosa. La storia progredisce in ogni sua manifestazione. 
Con il mondo inglese ]l’umanita acquistd il coneetto della liberta 
politica; con il mondo germanico una pili forte coscienza del con- 
cetto del pensiero e dell’organizzazione sociale. All’eterna domanda 
se i moderni siano inferiori 0 superiori agli antichi, Croce é per i 
moderni. 

Beard, antiscettico, dispiega lo stesso amore per il concetto del 
progresso. La storia europea é il pit’ splendido esempio della 
vitalita di questa idea. L’idea del progresso, quasi nuova religione 
secondo il Beard, smantella e distrugge la struttura feudale della 
civilta occidentale. Sotto l’impulso di questo nuovo fermento il 
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suffragio popolare diviene pitti democratico; sotto |’impulso di 
questa idea tutte le classi sociali ottengono |’opportunita di parteci- 
pare a una posizione di conforto, di sicurezza e di prosperita; una 
posizione che prima era solo il privilegio di pochi individui. Negli 
Stati Uniti di America questa idea trovd un terreno fertile a causa 
della maneanza di una rigida tradizione storica, e questa idea si 
fece sentire negli seritti di Franklin, Paine, nella Dichiarazione 
dell ’Indipendenza e in tutti gli aspetti della vita americana. ‘*‘The 
good life for the multitude, not for a superior minority living in 
a land of illusion on the sweat of the ‘‘ignoble’’—this is the kernel 
germinating in the heart of the concept of progress.’”™ Per il 
Beard |’idea del progresso é il simbolo di una nuova era e nello 
stesso tempo la forza creatice di questa nuova era. Beard, quasi 
estatico, celebra il vigore di questa nuova visione di vita in quasi 
tutti i suoi lavori storici. 

Croce identifica l’economia con la politica. La politica non é 
fatta d’ideali, ma di atti utilitari. Dove predominano certi interessi 
economici, li si ha una certa politica. Machiavelli, dice il Croce, 
ebbe il grande merito di avere scoperto la natura utilitaria dello 
Stato. Lo Stato non é@ una comunita morale, ma una comunita 
essenzialmente economica. ‘‘A chi non vede aneor chiaro che le 
lotte politiche non sono lotte morali, e che gli Stati in quanto lot- 
tano tra loro non sono individui etici, ma individui economici, si 
potrebbe offrire come punto di meditazione cosa, ch’é dato age- 
volmente osservare non solo nella storia ma nel vivo presente o nel 
prossimo passato, che freme ancora nel ricordo.’” Un individuo 
pud essere chiamato eroico o vile, perché l’individuo @ un ente mo- 
rale, ma lo stesso giudizio di valore non pud essere applicato allo 
Stato che opera al di fuori della cerchia etica. Un individuo pud 
e deve preferire la morte in aleune circostanze, ma lo Stato ha solo 
il dovere di preservare la propria vita in qualsiasi cireostanza sto- 
rica. Se |’individuo alle volte sacrifica |a sua vita per il principio 
della dignita umana, lo Stato non pud permettersi questo atto. Lo 
Stato appartiene al campo della animalita, percid vitalita e non 
moralita, forza organica e non mondo morale. 

Secondo il Beard la politica ha una natura essenzialmente eco- 
nomica. Gli interessi economici di certe classi creano una certa 
concezione politica. Ad esempio, negli Stati Uniti di America fu 
possibile la democrazia perché la proprieta era nelle mani della 
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maggioranza. ‘‘If the first American constitutions were more 
democratic than those of Europe, the fact is not to be attributed 
to radical changes in human nature, induced by a voyage across 
the Atlantic, but, as the great Webster pointed out, to a very wide 
distribution of property, due mainly to cheap land.’’” Beard pen- 
sava anche che una societa democratica aveva pili valore e signifi- 
eato quando il principio sacro della proprieta non era abolito come 
nel sistema comunista, ma quando era rafforzato con un programma 
liberale verso le masse. In questo modo il sistema politico non era 
in econtrasto alle aspirazioni delle masse, ma diveniva il difensore 
della loro aspirazioni. Beard aveva sempre sostenuto |’identita tra 
la politica e la economia dalla publicazione del suo libro: An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the American Constitution (1913), ma lo 
studio del Croce dal 1930 in poi aumentd la sua fede in questo 
principio. 

Nell’ultima analisi cosa possiamo dire dell’influenza del Croce 
sul Beard? Beard era uno storico non comune. Egli aveva cultura 
profonda, entusiasmo poetico e mente aperta a tutte le correnti 
eulturali. Egli avverti la profondita della storiografia crociana e 


ne assorbi lo spirito. Imbevuto di questo spirito combattette contro 
gli storici scientifici, scettici e idealistici, e li stimold a riesaminare 
la loro storiografia e metodologia, e in questo riesame molti cam- 
biarono il loro previo abito mentale. Cid non é piccolo merito. 


Loyola University of Los Angeles ANGELO A. De GENNARO 
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HAWTHORNE’S “THE MARBLE FAUN” 


THE MARBLE FAUN is one of a large number of American and 
British novels the action of which is placed, either partially or en- 
tirely, in Italy. Within this category, Hawthorne’s work holds a 
position of pre-eminence, one reason being that it is perhaps still 
the first book readers turn to when looking for a more romantic 
introduction to Rome than the prosaic pages of Baedeker have to 
offer. But The Marble Faun must be considered something more 
than a fictionalized guide-book for prospective or actual tourists. 
Hawthorne strove with deep sincerity to convey to the reader his 
own emotional and intellectual experiences in a country to which, 
in the relatively short space of eighteen months, he had become so 
deeply attached that he at times entertained the idea of making it 
his permanent home. It is only natural, therefore, that the setting 
should assume a greater importance in the novel than either the 
plot or the theme. In this paper I shall diseuss Hawthorne’s han- 
dling of the Italian setting in The Marble Faun, first considering 
the journal which Hawthorne kept during his stay in Italy. 
Hawthorne made his first entry in his Italian notebook on Jan- 
uary 24, 1858 and his last one on May 15, 1859. In the course of 
those eighteen months he confided to his journal his impressions 
of Italy as the surviving relies of its ancient splendor passed before 
his acutely observant and frequently jaundiced eyes. We read of 
his repeated visits to the familiar landmarks Murray, and later 
Baedeker, compelled every tourist to inspect while in Rome and 
Florence ; and we share his enthusiasm for one canvas and his an- 
tipathy for another. Much of the notebook, read superficially, has 
a familiar ring; a host of travelers to Rome saw these same churches 
and palaces, and their printed observations on them vary only 
slightly from those of Hawthorne. The Italian Notebook of Haw- 
thorne differs from other similar journals in one respect: in its 
pages the reader will find dutiful descriptions of St. Peter’s, The 
Spanish Steps, the Borghese Gallery, ete.; but beneath these con- 
ventional notations there lie the mind and personality of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne himself, the provincial American confronted for the 
first time with the awesome beauty and grandeur that is Italian 
civilization. The Notebook, in short, is not only a personal record, 
but a sociologicai and psychological document as well. From a 
purely literary viewpoint the Notebook is important to the stu- 
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dent of Hawthorne as a rough draft of the Marble Faun, for the 
latter is in many respects a narrative version of the former. 
On April 30, 1858, Hawthorne wrote in his journal, after a visit 


to the sculpture gallery of the Capitol: 
I likewise took particular note of the Faun of Praxiteles, because 
the idea keeps recurring to me of writing a little romance about 


Pe 
This was the germ of the Marble Faun. During his summer in 


Florence he noted on several occasions that he was at work on a 
rough sketch of the novel, which he eventually finished in England 
the following year. In The Marble Faun Hawthorne employed his 
favorite theme of good and evil, but the theme does not, as it does 
in the earlier romances, oceupy the central position in the frame- 
work of this one; in its place, the setting—Italy—predominates. 
Hawthorne explains, in the preface why he set his novel in the 


country he had but recently returned from: 
Italy, as the site of his Romance, was chiefly valuable to him as 
affording a sort of poetic or fairy precinct, where actualities would 
not be so terribly insisted upon as they are, and must need be, in 
America. No author, without a trial, can conceive of the difficulty 
of writing a romance about a country where there is no shadow, 
no antiquity, no mystery, no picturesque and gloomy wrong, nor 
anything but a commonplace prosperity, in broad and simple day- 
light, as is happily the case with my dear native land. . .. Romance 
and poetry, ivy, lichens, and wall-flowers, need ruin to make 
them grow.’ 

Hawthorne is here revealing what Italy represented to him, an 


idyllic, paradisiacal land that is not quite of this earth, not en- 
tirely real. All that he has said in his Notebook and repeated, in 
one guise or another, in the Marble Faun about foul smells, dingy 
streets, beggars, and damp apartments, must, in view of the above 
quotation, be taken as—what one suspected right along they were 
—the hasty, acrid recriminations of a satiated, foot-sore sightseer. 

Hawthorne’s real purpose in writing the novel, I believe, was 
to re-create for his readers, many of whom had never been to Eur- 
ope and were not likely ever to go, the profound impression that 
Italy had made on him; he hoped to immortalize his own personal 
journey through this modern Paradiso, which had affected him so 
strangely and so unexpectedly, and which had aroused his creative 
faculties after a long period of sterility. Thus, the novel presents 
a more idealized picture of Italy than does the Notebook: there 
breathes through it an atmosphere of serenity and old-world charm. 
The Marble Faun affords us a clear, graphie portrait of Rome as 
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it appeared in the mid-nineteenth century; the physical details of 
the city are quite ably described, but they are, nevertheless, details 
seen with the eyes of a romantic soul. There was no attempt on the 
part of the author to investigate the mores of the Italian people, 
nor to study them with the microscopic eye of the later naturalistic 
writers. He is quite explicit on this score: 


The author proposed to himself merely to write a fanciful story, 
evolving a thoughtful moral, and did not purpose attempting a 
portraiture of Italian manners and character. He has lived too 
long abroad not to be aware that a foreigner seldom acquires that 
knowledge of a country ... which may justify him in endeavoring 
to idealize its traits.’ 


He contented himself with reproducing only that which came 
within the restricted orb of his own personal experiences. 
Hawthorne, unlike Henry James in a later day, did not use his 
characters to exploit the conflict between European and American 
standards of conduct. Hilda and Kenyon are complacently settled 
in Rome, she to copy the old masters and he to sculpture, both of 
them almost totally oblivious to their physical surroundings. Out- 
side of those who supply their daily needs, the only Italians they 
meet are Donatello and Miriam, neither of whom has very much 
in common with any real person native to the peninsula. Donatello 
is fancifully supposed to have descended from a race of fauns, and 
Miriam is a Jewess from Southern Italy, but with no marked 
characteristics of any race or nation. Thus, these four young peo- 
ple, whatever persona! difficulties may complicate their lives, never 
become involved in an international situation such as Daisy Miller 
had to cope with. And yet, there is in the novel a study in the con- 
trast between two essentially disparate civilizations, but it is Haw- 
thorne himself who injects this element into his romance. There is, 
in fact, a dichotomy between Hawthorne and his four characters: 
they are exclusively concerned with their private destinies, and he, 
when he can free himself from their burdensome cares, steals away 
to revel in the delights of Rome and to discourse upon a variety of 
subjects relative to his peregrinations. Throughout the novel Haw- 
thorne interrupts the progress of the plot to interpolate opinions 
and observations on various manifestations of Italian life which 
his New England temperament either rebelled against—the nude 
in art, the Catholie clergy, the festive celebration of Sunday, the 
seatological use to which ancient ruins were subjected—or found 
itself in approbation of—the sobriety of the Romans during Carni- 
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val time, their stoic indifference to the Roman winter, the devo- 
tion of the Tuscan peasant to his master. 

In the preface to his novel Hawthorne offers a gentle apology 
for his prodigal use of ‘‘various Italian objects, antique, pictorial, 
and statuesque.’ He felt that he could searcely do otherwise. 


Yet these things fill the mind everywhere in Italy, and especially 
in Rome, and cannot easily be kept from flowing out upon the page 
when one writes freely, and with self-enjoyment. And, again, while 
reproducing the book, on the broad and dreary sands of Redcar, 
with the gray German ocean tumbling in upon me—the complete 
change of scene made these Italian reminisences shine out so viv- 
idly that I could not find it in my heart to cancel them.* 


Had he cancelled these passages which involve familiar sites in 
Rome and on the road between it and Florence, he would have had 
nothing but a blank page to send to his publisher; for every thread 
in the plot is closely interwoven with the setting. In Perugia, for 
example, Miriam and Donatello are re-united in a dramatic scene 
elaborately staged before the statue of Pope Julius ITI. About two- 
thirds of the novel takes place in Rome, a city which Hawthorne 
had come to love deeply and reverently. He therefore contrived 
his plot in such a way that each climactie seene is set against the 
background of one or another of the places which he, in his many 
walks through the city, had developed a peculiar affection for and 
which he described with obvious relish. Thus, one finds that the 
events of the narrative led us to the Catacombs, the Pincio, the 
Borghese Gardens, St. Peter’s, the Chureh of the Capuchins, a 
suecession of palaces, and the Campagna—to mention only a few. 
In each of these episodes, no matter how full of suspense they may 
be, Hawthorne never failed to indulge in a lengthy and glowing 
description of the particular park or square, church or gallery 
in which his four young people could be found deliberating upon 
their respective fates. 

We might look, for example at Chapter XII, in which Hilda 
and Kenyon take an afternoon stroll through the Pincio. From a 
vantage point overlooking the Piazza del Popolo they watch Mir- 
iam as she kneels before the fountain in the square, apparently 
to communicate furtively with the mysterious stranger who has 
been shadowing her ever since their fateful meeting with him in 
the Catacombs. For a moment they stop to muse on this dark, 
foreboding encounter, but soon lose themseives again in their pleas- 
ant surroundings. Only briefly does the plot divert us from the 
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setting. The Pincio was one of Hawthorne’s favorite retreats, be- 
cause of its sylvan beauty and beeause from various points on its 
promontory, especially at the Fountain of Moses, one could enjoy 
a vast panorama of Rome. He therefore took advantage of the 
opportunity afforded him by Hilda and Kenyon and invited the 
reader to promenade with him, as he, either personally or through 
the medium of his two compatriots, pointed out the sights he 
wished them to see. For the first few pages he assumes the role of 
cicerone, expounding, as he ambles idly along, on the salient char- 
acteristies of the Pincio. 
Here, in the sunny afternoons, roll and rumble all kinds of equip- 
ages, from the cardinal’s old-fashioned and gorgeous purple car- 
riage to the gay barouche of modern date.—Here, in short, all the 
transitory population of Rome... rides, drives, or promenades! 
Here are beautiful sunsets; and here, whichever way you turn 


your eyes, are scenes as well worth gazing at, both in themselves 
and for their histories, as any that the sun ever rose and set upon. 


When Hilda and Kenyon enter the picture, Hawthorne relinquishes 
his office to them, and for a few minutes we contemplate the scene 
through their eyes. As they leave the Pincio ‘‘by the broad and 


stately walk that skirts along its brow’” they come in full view of 
the city, the sight of which prompts Hawthorne to step forward 
once more as guide and interloper. Unmindful momentarily of his 
two friends, he gazes in mystified rapture upon the Eternal City, 
puzzled by the strange fascination which it holds for him. At first 
he finds himself unable to resolve the enigma: 
We know not how to characterize, in any accordant and compatible 
terms, the Rome that lies before us; its sunless alleys, and streets 
of palaces ... its thousands of evil smells, mixed up with fragrance 
of rich incense. .. . its little life, deriving feeble nutriment from 
what has long been dead. ... As the sum of all, there are recollec- 
tions that kindle the soul, and a gloom and languor that depress it 
beyond any depth of melancholic sentiment that can be elsewhere 
known.* 
That being true, what is it about this city that leaves such an in- 
delible imprint on one who has once beheld it? As if by a sudden 
flash of inspiration, Hawthorne finds the words to erystallize and 
articulate his random emotions aroused by the sight of Rome. 


Yet how is it possible to say an unkind or irreverential word of 
Rome? The city of all time, and of all the world! The spot for 
which man’s great life and deeds have done so much, and for which 
decay has done whatever glory and dominion could not do! At this 
moment, the evening sunshine is flinging its golden mantle over 
it, making all that we thought mean magnificent; the bells of all 
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the churches suddenly ring out, as if it were a peal of triumph be- 
cause Rome is still imperial.’ 
In his Notebook and in the Marble Faun Hawthorne recorded 


many diverse opinions of Rome, and critics, following their own 
line of reasoning, have quoted one or another of these isolated 
passages as an instance of Hawthorne’s final verdict on the city. 
The panegyrie quoted above must, I think, stand as a genuine and 
definitive expression of Hawthorne’s feeling about Rome and Italy 
in general. 

After the publication of his novel, Hawthorne was dismayed to 
receive ‘‘from many readers . . . a demand for further elucidations 
respecting the mysteries of the story.’”’ He felt that his readers 
should have realized that The Marble Faun was essentially a fan- 
tasy and therefore did not require a literal explication of every 
detail of the plot. ‘‘ Reluctantly,’ as he put it, and vainly, as it 
proved, he appended a postlude to his romance in which he at- 
tempted to dispel the mystery enshrouding several important 
threads of action which he had previously felt justified in leaving 
unresolved. In doing so, unfortunately, he plunged the reader into 
still greater depths of confusion. The novel fails beeause Haw- 
thorne neglected, almost wilfully it would seem, the basie principles 
of artistic unity: plot, characters, theme, setting—each seems to be 
a separate entity, at times almost completely disconnected from 
and utterly unconcerned with the other. Hawthorne revealed in the 
postlude how little he thought of his characters in connection with 
the story he had devised for them, when he declared that he could 
not see what it mattered what happened to them. He seemed un- 
aware of the extent to which Rome had seized control of his ere- 
ative faculties, and how pervasive was Rome’s influence in the 
shaping of his last major novel. 
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ADDENDA 

Mazzeo, Joseph Anthony. “Dante and the Pauline Modes of Vision.” Har- 
vard Theological Review, Lt, 4 (Oct. 1957), 275-306. Discusses the na- 
ture of the rapture of St. Paul as interpreted by St. Gregory, St. Augu- 
stine, St. Thomas, and others and then examines all the allusions to 
St. Paul in the Commedia to reach the conclusion that Dante recapitu- 
lates all the Pauline modes of knowledge and experience of God, seen 
by him per speculum and facie ad faciem, per fidem and per speciem. 
In other words, the crucial allusions to St. Paul as well as Dante’s 
identification of himself with the saint indicate not only that the uni- 
verse of the Paradiso is an imaginative rendering and synthesis of 
the Pauline modes of vision but that Dante included among them 
seeing God in His essence. 

The Italian Quarterly, 1, 4 (Winter 1958), also includes (pp. 5-18) Guido 
Piovene’s “Conclusions of the Journey,” a translation by Carlo L. Go- 
lino of the concluding section of Viaggio in Italia (Milan, Mondadori, 
1957). 





FL NEWSLETTER 


Statistics reveal that some 50,000,000 people in the world speak Italian 
which ranks thirteenth among the world’s languages. ... A survey con- 
ducted in 1955 among the Catholic elementary schools by Sister M. An- 
nunciata, O.P., of Edgewood College of the Sacred Heart (Madison), 
showed that there were some 156,700 children studying F'Ls in 483 Cath- 
olic schools in 285 cities and towns of 27 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. French was taught to 88,379; Polish to 39,999, and Italian to 
15,510 in the states of Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. ... At the beginning 
of the current academic year, some 212 colleges and universities were 
teaching Italian in the United States. ... In 1956-57, Colorado reported 
Italian taught in one out of 228 public high schools. After many years, 
Italian has reappeared in the curriculum of the North High School (Den- 
ver). This high school had 28 enrollments in Italian which represents 
0.1% of the total FL enrollment of 20.1% (in the 228 high schools)... . 
Of 36 public high schools in Nevada, 27 teach FLs, but Italian in only 
three schools (one year only). ... In 1957, the Yale Summer Language 
Institute, sponsored by the Department of Italian in cooperation with the 
MAT Program, offered instruction in Italian language and in methods of 
teaching Italian on the FLES level which was given to accredited public 
elementary school teachers of New Haven. An experimental group of 
third graders from the Roger Sherman School of that city constituted 
the class. Largely as a result of this Institute, there are now three schools 
in New Haven in which four different teachers are holding classes of 
this kind in grades, 3, 4, and 5 involving between two and three hundred 
students. The New Haven school system has just recently voted the salary 
for an itinerant teacher who will be able to increase the number of classes 
in both Italian and French. . . . Speaking of FLES, the Italian FLES 
Guide, heretofore an informal project of the MLA, is now progressing 
rapidly. Professor Norma V. Fornaciari is now the chairman of the Work- 
ing Committee which is engaged in revising the materials originally pro- 
duced. . . . New honors have come to Professor Fornaciari who was re- 
cently presented a first place award for the best continuous teaching over 
TV, given by the Institute for Education by Radio-Television of Ohio 
State University. Miss Fornaciari, at a recent meeting of the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associations, was elected Presi- 
dent of that body for 1958. . . . Somewhat discouraging reports on FLES 
activities in Italian come from the Chicago and New Jersey areas which 
once boasted of thriving FLES programs. The decline of FLES interest 
in these regions seems to stem from both the apathy of school boards of 
education and from the lack of qualified teachers. ... The University of 
Delaware and the University of Bari agreed recently to establish a cul- 
tural exchange which it is hoped will eventually involve sending some 
Delaware faculty and students to Bari for a year and receiving some 
Italian professors and students on the Delaware campus. For almost a 
year, the Committee on International Cultural Exchange at the Univer- 
sity of Delaware had been laying the foundation for this program which 
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was formally initiated in the fall of 1956 when President Perkins and 
Rector Ricchioni exchanged greetings. Since that time official publica- 
tions have been exchanged regularly between these two universities. In 
1956, Italian took its place in the regular curriculum of the University 
of Delaware and courses in elementary and intermediate Italian are now 
offered in both regular and extension sessions. ... In a 1956-57 survey 
conducted by Dr. James Grew of Phillips Academy (Andover), it was 
found that only two independent schools in this country teach Italian. 
The Northampton School for Girls (Northampton, Mass.) teaches Italian 
to four pupils at the grade 9 to 12 level, and the Admiral Farragut Acad- 
emy (Pine Beach, N.J.) has an Italian Club of students in grades 9-12 
which meets for purposes of conversation only. The Overseas school of 
Rome (811 Via Cassia, Rome, Italy) offers Italian in kindergarten 
through grade 6 to 286 pupils; in grades 7 and 8 to 36 pupils; and in 
grades 9 through 12 to 68 pupils. .. . Edward Sainati of Phillips Academy 
(Exeter) writes that he has begun the teaching of Italian in his insti- 
tution on a very limited scale. A reading course has been devised this 
year for senior honor students with proficiency in other Romance Lan- 
guages. To prepare for the course, the students did independent work 
on Italian grammar during both the preceding school year and summer. 
The reading program for the first part of the year includes works by 
Berto, Moravia, and Tucci. Later the students study the Italian Renais- 
sance with extensive additional reading in English. The course is con- 
ducted entirely in Italian and the students submit compositions in Italian 

\ survey of FLs in adult education, con- 
ducted by Professor Peter S. Mousolite of Macalester College (St. Paul), 
revealed that during the fall term of 1956 out of 1,127 institutions cooper- 
ating in the survey, 44.1% had adult education classes and the FLs were 
represented in 5.74% of the total enrollment of 732,337. Adult corre- 
spondence courses were offered by 4.53% of the 1,127 institutions, and 
74.5% of these had FL courses, with a language enrollment of 2,554. In 
the adult classes, there were approximately 1,003 students in Italian, rep- 
resenting about 2.3% of the total FL enrollment, and in the correspond- 
ence courses there were approximately 13 students, representing about 
0.5% of the total FL enrollment. . . . Philadelphia teachers of Italian 
have begun a professional organization in their area, which will belong 
to the national AATI. Those interested may contact Pres. Frank Baccari, 
South Philadelphia High School, Board and Snyder Streets, Philadelphia. 
Congratulations to teachers in the Philadelphia area! It is to be hoped 
that other large nuclei of active teachers of Italian will follow suit and 
constitute themselves as regional chapters of the AATI. This is one 
way to strengthen the national Association and make its program more 
purposive. ... In the spring of 1957, the Eastern Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Italian sponsored in the Greater Boston area what is 
believed to be the first Italian contest in high schools and junior high 
schools. Examinations, covering the areas of aural comprehension, vo- 
cabulary, applied grammar, reading comprehension, and civilization were 
developed and administered to students in 10 schools on the first year 
level and seven schools on the second year level. In 1958 the EMATI is 
again sponsoring a similar contest. This year, an oral part will be taken 
by finalists. It is hoped to develop the contest sufficiently to include 
some of the local colleges and universities in the near future. .. . The 
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Steering Committee of the Foreign Language Program of the MLA, in an 
eftort to provide for an ongoing FL Program after the cessation of the 
Rockefeller Foundation grants, has begun to make plans for the de- 
zentralization of the program through cooperative efforts of the various 
AAT groups and regional organizations. The AATI has declared its will- 
ingness to participate in every way possible. One of the initial steps will 
be to establish for Italian an information bureau and a placement bureau 
similar to those which now exist in some of the sister AAT groups. Pro- 
fessor Fornaciari of Roosevelt University has volunteered to develop the 
beginnings of these two agencies. To establish this clearing house for in- 
formation, she is currently engaged in the challenging task of accumulat- 
ing all available materials pertaining to the teaching of Italian. Miss 
Fornaciari will appreciate assistance from colleagues who are in a po- 
sition to forward items of significance to her. Her first project is the 
compilation of a complete listing of audio-visual aids in the field of 
Italian. . . . The Steering Committee of the FLP of the MLA is also work- 
ing to decentralize its program through the development and strength- 
ening of state FL organizations which, it is hoped, will ultimately have 
their section as part of the local education association in each state. To 
achieve the latter, the various AAT groups have agreed to organize a 
network of key persons, representing the various languages taught, who 
will work together in each state and in liaison with the editor of the 
state FL bulletin and representatives of regional associations. Liaison 
representatives for the AATI are now being organized in some 30 states 
where Italian is tavght to significant numbers. Some beginnings have 
already been made at this writing; the following have consented to serve 
in their respective states: Illinois (Prof. Hannibal Noce of the University 
of Chicago); New York (Miss Annunciata Costa of Newburgh); Massa- 
chusetts (Miss Josephine Bruno of Medford); New Jersey (Prof. Remigio 
U. Pane, Rutgers. The State University); Pennsylvania (Prof. Joseph V. 
Greco, University of Pittsburgh); California (Prof. Aldo Scaglione, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley); Georgia (Prof. John A. Downs of the 
University of Georgia); Connecticut (Prof. Michael R. Campo of Trinity 
College); and Rhode Island (Prof. Henry Capasso of the University of 
Rhode Island). Persons who are interested in acting as liaison repre- 
sentatives for Italian in states as yet unprovided for are invited to com- 
municate with the writer.’ 
HERBERT H. GOLDEN 

Boston University 

AATI Representative to the Steering Committee 

of the FL Program of the MLA 


+ At the last meeting of the AATI, a resolution was voted to include 
periodically in Jtalica material concerning the Foreign Language Pro- 
gram. This is the first report of this type. The writer will appreciate re- 
ceiving from colleagues throughout the country any items of Italian in- 
terest for inclusion in future reports. 
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Sacer Lineuistici, by Bruno Migliorini. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1957. Pp. 
xxvii + 342. Lire 2500. 


Bruno Migliorini’s name stands high on the roster of those who in 
Italy continue the lofty traditions of Ascoli and D’Ovidio. The appear- 
ance of this volume, which collects a round three dozen of Migliorini’s 
most important articles, published during the last thirty years in a wide 
variety of journals, is more than welcome. 

All the articles are in Italian, save for one in French and one in Eng- 
lish. All are predominantly linguistic save one, “I confini della lingua 
d’oil nella Chanson de Roland,” which deals with literary-linguistic geog- 
raphy. All are distinguished by abundant bibliographical references, pre- 
cise documentation, a wealth of interesting examples, and high reada- 
bility. Some are extremely brief (“Ciriola” is only one page in length), 
others are lengthy and exhaustive (“I nomi maschili in -a,” for instance, 
runs to 56 pages). Each essay may be likened to a lecture in a special 
field, with the book as a whole coming close to forming a complete course 
in the history and development of the Italian vocabulary, if not of the 
Italian language (it is an interesting fact that while Migliorini’s han- 
dling of phonological and morphological problems is impeccable, his main 
interest lies in the realm of lexicology). 

Some of the longer offerings are outstanding in quality, and will no 
doubt form the basis of individual chapters in the author’s forthcoming 
History of the Italian Language. Very little, we feel, could be added to 
the painstaking research which Migliorini has devoted to the history of 
Italian masculine nouns in -a mentioned above. Of considerable historical 
interest also is Migliorini’s tracing of “Coppie avverbiali con un solo 
-mente,” a construction which still survives in Spanish and Portuguese 
though it has been generally discarded in the more easterly Romance 
tongues. Migliorini brings out the fact that the construction was first 
discussed in the sixteenth century, possibly by reason of the Spanish 
influence which at that time began to be felt in Italian, but his examples 
go back to the days of Ristoro d’Arezzo and Boccaccio. 

The same intelligent handling appears in “I primordi del Lei,” first 
published in Lingua Nostra in 1946. Here again the author, while ad- 
mitting the possibility of Spanish influence in the spreading of the 
locution points to the very many earlier Italian examples of polite forms of 
address in the third person.’ 

Of special scholarly value and practical utility is the article “Note 
sulla grafia italiana nel Rinascimento,” which could well form the start- 
ing point of a much-needed history of Italian orthography from the Docu- 
ments of Monte Cassino to the present. 

In perusing this volume, we discover nothing that calls for contra- 
diction, and only a very few suggested additions. In “Discontinuita lin- 
guistica e prestito morfologico,” where the author discusses (p. 7) plural 
forms of one language which have been turned into singulars by an- 
other and have then been repluralized. Such modern American forms as 
spaghettis, raviolis, and salami used as a singular would form excellent 
and up-to-date examples. La medaglia d’ oro (p. 75) used as an example 
of a feminine noun applied to a male person brings to mind the contrast 
with il (caffé) Medaglia d’Oro so current in Italo-American. The various 
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dialectal examples of tigna used as a masculine noun in the sense of 
“skinflint” (p. 72) remind us of the special feminine use of the word 
in the dialect of Rome with the meaning of “obduracy,” “pigheadedness.” 

On p. 15 Migliorini wonders whether on dit comes from man sagt or 
whether the opposite is true. It seems to us that the impersonal and 
generic use of homo appearing as far back as the Vulgate ought to settle 
the doubt. 

The occasion for the publication of this volume of collected articles 
is Migliorini’s sixtieth birthday, attained toward the end of 1956. His 
scholarly production, as attested by the bibliography of his works pre- 
pared by Gianfranco Folena and appearing at the beginning of the vol- 
ume, goes back to 1916. May as many more years of fertile productivity 


lie before Bruno Migliorini as lie behind him! 
Mario A. PEI 


Columbia University 


1See also in this connection Ester Fenili, “L’uso del Lei,” a Columbia 
University M.A. thesis that appeared in 1940; typewritten copies are 
available in the Paterno Library. 


PIFRINA BorRANI CASTIGLIONE: Italian Phonetics, Diction and Intonation. 
New York, S. F. Vanni, 1957. Pp. 103. Two accompanying tapes, 
optional. 

Teachers of Italian have long complained of the lacuna which this 
manual comes to fill. It first presents all the sounds of Italian, describes 
the manner in which they are produced, and provides exercises for prac- 
tice. It then moves to breath groups and stress groups with the attendant 
linkage of sounds, points out what combinations (e.g. preposition, article 
and noun) must always be uttered as a single group, deals with the 
subordination of the tonic accents of the single words to a governing 
stress pattern for the group, and provides adequate examples and exer- 
cises. The final problem attacked is that of intonation, and teachers will 
be grateful to have finally at hand some material on this most difficult 
and essential topic. So far as I know, it is not treated in any of the texts 
now used in American schools; yet it is indispensable for correct speech, 
and it cannot be reduced to the few precise rules which govern French 
intonation patterns. Mrs. Castiglione is remarkably successful in analyz- 
ing the varying and flexible patterns of Italian intonation. A very con- 
siderable amount of practice material is provided here, and to extract the 
maximum benefit from it the use of the tapes prepared by the author 
is strongly recommended. Personal classroom experience indicates that 
the tapes, which exactly follow the printed material and which have been 
expertly recorded, are valuable adjuncts of the sections on sounds and 
groups, but that they pay exceptional dividends when used for guidance 
and practice on the intonation pattern material. Mrs. Castiglione’s book 
and tapes at last provide a practical way to focus the student’s attention 
on problems of pronunciation and intonation, and permit the teacher of 
Italian to bring into his classroom something of the precision and direct- 
ness which has for some time characterized our French colleagues’ at- 
tack on these matters. 

Epwarp WILLIAMSON 


Wesleyan University 
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FEDERICO DELLA VALLE: Tutte le opere, a cura di Pietro Cazzani. Milano, 
I Classici Mondadori, 1955. Pp. lvi-622. 


In his essays on Della Valle, which rescued this poet from the oblivion 
of two centuries, Croce expressed the hope that in a revised view of the 
Italian literature of the Baroque, the author of La Reina di Scozia would 
occupy the central place he deserves. The most recent indication that 
this hope is being fulfilled, is the publication, in I Classici Mondadori, of 
the first critical edition of all known writings by Della Valle; thus he is 
the first 17th century poet to be represented in that series.—The editor 
presents Della Valle’s dramas in the order of their printing, not of their 
writing; for this reason, the earliest play, the “tragicommedia” Adelonda 
di Frigia, appears last. Included are also Della Valle’s other writings, 
most of them here reprinted for the first time: his piéces de circonstance, 
composed for courtly occasions, a political mémoire, and his only pre- 
served letter, all documents which, in various ways, contribute to the 
understanding of Della Valle’s major works. The main contribution to 
our knowledge of Della Valle is, however, the first printing of the two 
early versions of La Reina di Scozia, the publication of which has for 
a long time been considered an urgent need. The “redazione bergamasca” 
and the “redazione napoletana” are printed in parallel columns, with con- 
stant references to the final version, so that the changes made by the 
poet can be easily followed. In his introduction, the editor makes the 
first detailed comparison of the three versions. The conclusion he reaches 
is significant: from stage to stage the poet reduced more and more the 
court gossip around the queen’s private life and amorous extravaganzas, 
which plays such an important part in the other dramatizations of her 
fate. This is the more remarkable, since these stories, in all probability, 
reached Della Valle through direct intermediaries and might therefore 
have impressed him as possessing an element of truth. Thus the com- 
parison of the three versions provides a unique opportunity to observe 
how a poet purified factual, historical material of what seemed to him 
accidental and of mere psychological interest and how, in a slow process 
of ethical-esthetic elaboration, he made this material express poetically 
his human and religious concerns. 

Another merit of the new edition is the critical text it presents of 
Adelonda di Frigia, a play that is preserved only in a corrupted printed 
version. It is interesting to compare Cazzani’s version with the text that, 
by chance, was published almost simultaneously by Luigi Fassé in his 
Teatro del Seicento (“Le Letteratura Italiana,” Ricciardi, Milano-Napoli, 
1956). Of the two editions, that by Cazzani is the more conservative, 
limiting itself to the correction of obvious printer’s errors, while Fassdé 
tends to smooth out whole passages showing grammatical or rhythmical 
unevenness, even though the preserved text makes sense. Of the two 
approaches, that of Cazzani appears to this reviewer to be preferable. It 
does not seem justified to alter entire phrases for the sake of greater 
elegance, particularly when one is dealing with a play that, by general 
consensus, is Della Valle’s earliest dramatic effort and which did not 
undergo the process of careful revision that the poet applied to his 
later plays. 

In his introduction, the editor combines biography with a critical 
analysis of the dramas. The instability of human existence, the unpre- 
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dictability of Fortuna, is defined as the basic theme in all of them, and 
the pessimistic tenor of Della Valle’s poetry is to some extent related 
to the author’s personal experiences. In the opinion of this reviewer, such 
an interpretation is incomplete and too narrow, because it does not do 
justice to the amazing variety of poetic motifs that are clustered around 
the Fortuna theme. This theme is unquestionably in the fore-ground, 
but it is not always predominant, as might appear at first glance, and 
it is presented with considerable variations. While Cazzani’s formula 
holds true, in general, for La Reina di Scozia, it hardly fits the two Bib- 
lical dramas that follow. There, fate, Fortuna, is not conceived as abso- 
lute and irrational, but as related to human conduct and partly influ- 
enced thereby; thus the pessimism of the earlier play is significantly 
modified. 

Cazzani’s critical picture of Della Valle’s poetry is in many respects 
identical with that first drawn by G. Trombatore in his fundamental 
essay of 1941 (in Saggi critici, Firenze, “La Nuova Italia,” 1950). Caz- 
zani, like Trombatore, places Della Valle close to Tasso and stresses his 
links with the world of the Counter Reformation; both observe affinities 
between Della Valle and Leopardi. Yet on this latter point, Cazzani is 
more cautious than Trombatore, who senses in Della Valle’s poetry “un 
dolore pre-leopardiano.” Cazzani limits himself to stressing verbal simi- 
larities between the two poets, which cannot be due to direct borrowing, 
since Leopardi, in all likelihood, did not know Della Valle, and he ex- 
Plains these agreements as originating in common sources: the stylistic 
models of classical antiquity and particularly of Petrarca and Tasso. A 
closer investigation of the linguistic parallels adduced by Cazzani reveals 
that, in most instances, they remain external borrowings of imagery and 
phrases and that Leopardi used them for expressive purposes which are 
essentially different from those of Della Valle. 

The stylistic proximity of Della Valle to Petrarca and Tasso is further 
demonstrated in the notes provided by the editor. Here are given also 
the sources used by Della Valle for much of the plots of his dramas, 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris for Adelonda, and the Biblical passages 
on which Judit and Ester are based; the historical reports on Mary Stuart 
that were used by Della Valle, are presented in summary. Thus a most 
useful and reliable foundation has been established for the further study 
of Della Valle, whose poetry still remains largely unexplored and whose 
significance within the framework of the European Baroque has not yet 
been fully recognized. 

LIENHARD BERGEL 


Queens College 


IuNIANO Mato: De maiestate. Inedito del Sec. XV a cura di Franco Gaeta. 
In Scelta di curiosita letterarie inedite e rare, Dispensa CCL, Bologna, 
Commissione per i testi di lingua, 1956. Pp. LXXIV-288. 


With this volume the Commissione per i Testi di Lingua of Bologna 
under its present chairman, Professor Raffaele Spongano, resumes work 
on its collana of unpublished and rare texts interrupted more than fifty 
years ago. Its selection for the resumption of these labors is a most 
valuable one. This heretofore unpublished treatise on the attributes of 
majesty or kingship by a humanist at the Aragonese court in Naples in 
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the late quattrocento will be a precious instrument for historical as well 
as linguistic studies. The editor, Franco Gaeta, contributes a lengthy in- 
troduction carefully “placing” the author in respect to his aim of seeing 
the attributes of kingship exemplified in the person of Ferrante I of 
Naples. He also gives a concise account of the survival of the inedito 
over four centuries and offers a more modest appraisal of its significance 
than that ascribed to it by its first critic, D. Lojacono, who in 1891 saw 
in Giuniano Maio a precursor of Machiavelli. 

The manuscript was placed in Ferrante I’s library in 1493, spent three 
centuries in the library of the Teatini di S. Paolo in Naples, toward the 
end of the seventeen hundreds was given by those brothers to one Mon- 
sieur Miot, and passed from his hands to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris. 

luniano or Giuniano Maio, probably born before 1435 of a patrician 
family, taught rhetoric at the University of Naples from 1465 to 1480, 
was a member of the Academy and a friend of Pontano’s—who dedicated 
one of his Tumuli to him, was a tutor in Ferrante’s household, and taught 
Sannazaro who remembers him with affection in two elegies. His writ- 
ings were primarily concerned with his office of mastro de scola, as he 
is named in one of the documents of the period: he edited Cicero’s 
Orations, he wrote a grammar and a vocabularium entitled De priscorum 
proprietate verborum of which no less than six editions appeared between 
1475 and 1490 in Naples, Treviso, Brescia and Venice. 

The humanist dedicates De maiestate to Ferrante toward the end of 
the king’s long reign marked by dexterous political warfare and after his 
final triumph over the barons (1485) who conspired against his majesty. 
Maio divides his treatise on the analysis of majesty into twenty chapters 
in which the desirable attributes of kingship—illustrated by copious ref- 
erences culled from the classics, particularly Cicero, Seneca, and Aris- 
totle’s Ethics—are discoursed upon and, in each case, followed by an 
esemplo from the deeds of Ferrante. 

Among the topics so presented are: De la franchezza de core; De la 
fortitudine contra la fortuna; De la liberalita de la maiestate; De despre- 
giare le cose vile; De fugire li assentatori (flatterers); De non montare 
in ira; De la modestia; De lo peso che porta la maiesitate; De la magni- 
ficenza., 

And among the esempli taken from Ferrante’s life are: his personal 
valor in beating off at sword’s point the treacherous attack of Marino 
Marzano and two other knights, his aid sent to the relief of Rhodes under 
Turkish attack; his victory in battle over the Angevin party forces at 
Troia; his impassiveness in church during an earthquake while all others 
present fled; his liberality towards the Santo Ospizio della Annunziata 
for the care of indigent girls; his generous rewards in fiefs to Antonio 
Piccolomini, Pius II’s nephew, in return for military services to Fer- 
rante’s cause; his refusal to accept the “protection” of Volterra; his “dis- 
interested” defense of Genoese liberty; his construction of novi et 
inespugnabili muri; his strengthening of the law to end abuses and re- 
store public order; his fine horsemanship and the magnificence of his 
stables and kennels. 

This, of course, is formal, calculated eulogizing, and it is almost su- 
perfluous to add that in the works of Machiavelli, Guicciardini, Angelo 
di Costanzo, Camillo Porzio, and even in Pontano’s De immanitate the 
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other side of the coin appears: Ferrante’s ferocity, illiberality, faithless- 
ness, and treachery. But, lest we draw too hasty a conclusion, we must 
also note that modern studies from Francesco Torraca down to Giuseppe 
Paladino and Ernesto Pontieri have discounted a part of the Renaissance 
tradition hostile to Ferrante, and Pontieri in the Preface to his volume 
Per la storia del regno di Ferrante I d’Aragona Re di Napoli (Naples, 
Morano, 1947) defines Ferrante “uno dei pit cospicui esponenti del mondo 
politico italiano del Rinascimento.” 

Whatever Ferrante’s stature, Maio’s panegyric—for such essentially is 
the treatise—loses none of its value as a singular document of its time. 
In spite of vague diction and a mode of expression wearyingly general 
and sententious, in spite of too many broad classical quotations — all 
seemingly running into each other and all tirelessly urging nobility and 
strength, we have before us the quattrocento in Naples: its strife, its 
manners, its language, and the political ideas of a small courtier groping 
for expression: 


. .. Der fare salva la tua salute da la quale la commune salute de 
tutti pende e consiste, li (your enemies) hai castigati non quanto del 
delitto intentato la censura comanda ... (p. 40) 


Maiore virti @ fare tale sante donazione (i.e., the liberalities of a 
prince) che non astinerse da atto libidinoso et inonesto. (p. 94) 


E perché non sempre virti di mortali contra fortuna é vittrice, ante, 
in te pid che in altro, é da tua virtute spesso superata, si che a le 
volte tu la fortuna con tua prudenza hai prevenuta... (p. 80) 


.. - non prestare le orecchie a vani e perniziosi assentatori (flatter- 
ers), né manco ad altro essere assentatore, perché adulare é atto ser- 
vile e farese allosengare @ atto ventoso e di grande vanitate... 
(p. 135) 

- nullo @ pid bascio Il’uno de I’altro, nullo @ pid grande né per 
sangue né per ricchezza né per favore, tutti de una qualitate e de 
iusta mensura; con una bilanza a tutti é dato el iusto... [In re 
Ferrante’s reform of legal abuses]. (p. 208) 

O rara e forsi mai concessa cosa, meritamente avere de la com- 
mune gente el consenso publico, netto, senza suspetto de adula- 
zione! (p. 217) 


Throughout is the almost passionate contention that kingship nobly 
exercised is akin to divine rule, and that dissension, chaos and con- 
fusion can only be righted by such rule. And still Maio is not unaware 
that even the ruler is but of human clay: 


. . un solo omo mortale, subietto ad umana passione, subietto a 
tutti morbi de natura, subietto ad iniqui insulti de la fortuna, da 
tutti li altri mortali in nulla cosa differente se non in opinione... 
(p. 215) 


Today, the must striking thing about pedagogue Maio’s little trattato 
produced at the court of Naples in 1492 is the thoroughly Italian quality 
of life, interests, strife, and even language it brings to us of those years 
immerliately preceding the fatal excursion of Charles VIII and the open- 
ing of the peninsula to foreign subjection. Herein lies perhaps the final 
vindication of the successful despot (who in his lifetime kept a balance 
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of power with other Italian states and the foreigner at bay) which his 
panegyrist unconsciously confirms. Though Maio has occasion to review 
the events of a third of a century (1460-1492), ultramontane affairs are 
not part of the recital, and Ferrante’s political and military efforts in 
the peninsula, within and without his state, occupy the whole. Even 
Maio’s language, dialectal and heavy with Latinisms, makes room only 
for “qualche raro spagnolismo,” as the editor duly notes. 

Among these are congoscia (anguish), porfia (insistence), grossera- 
mente (coarsely) which have not remained in Neapolitan and creanza 
(upbringing) which has. The form pintata occurs, but so does picta 
(transcribed pitta by the editor). The irrepressible flow of capere, cede 
(defeat), clade, commaculare, concubito, contemto, conviziatore, delere, 
flagizioso, effrenato, mendazio, periuro, preconio, procerita, propinquo, 
propulsare, pusillo, recipere, spezioso, titillare betrays the scholar who is 
really more at home with Latin than with the volgare. On the other hand 
there is an equal flow of such terms as arditanza, arragionato, avilescere, 
basciezza, falluto (delinquent), inlaidesciere, merescere, scapizarse (plunge 
headlong), sparagnare, superchianza which show a certain ease and 
ductility in turning dialect structure and diction to the needs of formal 
composition. 

The editor, Franco Gaeta, had planned to offer in an appendix to the 
volume a spoglio assessing the linguistic structure of Maio’s work follow- 
ing the example set by G. Folena for the Arcadia (La crisi linguistica 
del quattrocento e VArcadia di J. Sannazaro, Florence, 1952), but the 
nature of this collection did not permit it. In any case, he has given us 
a sober, painstaking, scholarly presentation of the fifteenth century ine- 
dito in the Introduction, in the text itself, in the helpful Glossary (which 
does not claim to be exhaustive), and in the Indice dei nomi which cov- 
ers both the Introduction and the text. One question, however, in ref- 
erence to the transcription. The editor transcribes auctore, mendacio, 
convitio, contempto, omne, etc. as auttore, mendazio, convizio, contemto, 
onne, etc. in order to indicate actual phonetic value. Might not the brief 
prefatory note listing the phonetic changes have sufficed and Maio’s 
etymological spellings been respected, since they too are part of his lan- 
guage and would have offered no obstacle to the reader for whom this 
edition is prepared? 

ANTHONY M. GISOLFI 
High School of Music and Art, New York 
the City College, Extension Division 


ALESSANDRO Levi: Mazzini. Firenze, Barbera, 1955. Pp. viii-309. 


Grusepre Mazzini: Lettere Consolatorie, a cura di Renato Carmignani. 
Pisa, Domus Mazziniana, 1956. Pp. 223. 


The late Professor Levi gave us a biography of Mazzini which in its 
brevity is a model of reverent objectivity. It contrasts in this respect 
with the other relatively recent Mazzini biography by M. Saponaro which, 
though excellent in many ways, is vitiated somewhat by its sentimental 
and hagiographic tone. 

Professor Levi shows a complete mastery of Mazzini’s works and bibli- 
ography. But the merit of his study lies not in its scholarship, which is 
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obvious without being obtrusive, but in its psychological penetration. In 
his portrayal the biographer offers neither new facts nor new interpreta- 
tions of previously known facts; what he offers is a new and personal 
sensibility in the reading of, and meditation on, Mazzini’s writings. A 
socialist, an exile from Italy during the Fascist period, Levi relived in 
his own way much of Mazzini’s experience as a revolutionist and exile, 
and thus he gained a new perspective, a new understanding and a new 
appreciation of the heroic life of the Apostle of the Italian Risorgimento. 
The reader will find a few autobiographical hints— always discreetly 
veiled—in the narrative (pp. 36, 54, 111), showing that Fascist injustice 
and persecutions were present in the mind of the writer when he was re- 
lating those Mazzini suffered one century earlier. And in the conclusion 
he will find what source of inspiration Levi, the exile of the Twentieth 
century, found in the life and works of Mazzini, the exile of the Nine- 
teenth century: 

“E vi ha chi, pur non accettando di questa [Mazzini’s life] il presup- 
posto religioso, pur dissentendo da alcuni dei corollari politici, nelle ore 
buie della vita—quando la sventura batte alla sua porta, quando |’ingiusti- 
zia lo ferisce, quando il dubbio lo strazia—apre qualche volume mazzi- 
niano, in ispecie quei volumi dell’Epistolario, nei quali pitt schietta si 
rivela, nell’espansione delle confidenze familiari, la figura dell’esule, e 
vi cerca, e vi trova un ammonimento, un esempio, un conforto” (pp. 
300-301). 

Not sharing completely Mazzini’s political and religious faith, the 
biographer is logically drawn to conclude that the importance of Mazzini 
today lies more in the fidelity with which he upheld his ideals than in 
the ideals themselves. Hence his definition of Mazzini as “eroe del carat- 
tere.” At the beginning of the book Levi states as his thesis that, “La 
qualita preminente del Mazzini non é@ la potenza del pensiero o quella 
dell’espressione, che pur ebbe eminenti, bensi il genio etico, per la qual 
dote, a mio credere, pochissimi gli stanno a pari, nessuno forse gli é@ su- 
periore” (p. 12). Toward the end of the volume he concludes on the same 
note, “Bisogna valutare ... il carattere dell’uomo. . . . Perché Giuseppe 
Mazzini, che forse non fu un eroe del pensiero, che forse non fu un eroe 
dell’azione, fu, senza forse, un eroe del carattere” (p. 298). 

The conclusion is not original. It is substantially the estimate given 
by De Sanctis in 1874 when he defined Mazzini as “fondatore .. . del 
carattere nell’azione”: “Uomo religioso con qualche lacuna, pensatore 
con qualche difetto, piuttosto cospiratore ed agitatore che politico, fonda- 
tore dell’unita nazionale nel pensiero, del carattere nell’azione (Storia 
della letteratura italiana nel secolo XIX, Morano edit., vol. 3, p. 58). The 
difference, an important one indeed, is that Professor Levi, unlike De 
Sanctis, is not discussing Mazzini as a writer, philosopher, statesman, 
but is simply telling the story of the man’s life. He can therefore bring 
out fully the heroic feature of Mazzini’s character which De Sanctis too 
recognized, but which could not receive the same degree of emphasis in 
De Sanctis’ more comprehensive discussion. 

The publication of Mazzini’s Lettere Consolatorie, so well selected and 
edited by Professor Renato Carmignani, seems almost inspired by Levi’s 
biography. In fact it is precisely with Levi’s definition of Mazzini’s char- 
acter that the editor begins his preface to his selection from Mazzini’s 
correspondence. It includes 73 letters written between 1834 and 1872 to 
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console or hearten friends and relatives in sorrow or under some other 
great emotional stress—the type of letters, in short, which, as Levi said, 
may give the reader comfort and guidance in his grief or bewilderment. 

Through a curious contradiction, which is perhaps the key to the 
fascination he exerted on all who knew him, Mazzini was, like all puri- 
tans, rigid, dogmatic, intransigent in his creed, but he was at the same 
time warm, effusive, and generous to a fault in his personal relationships. 
His social and religious creed was concerned with Humanity, not with 
the individual; but in his personal dealings he displayed such sincere 
sympathy, delicacy of thought, tenderness of feelings that his closest 
friends, like the Ashursts and the Nathans, referred to him as “the Angel.” 

These are then the letters written by “the Angel” to comfort his 
friends in their bereavement; and the comfort he gave was the offer of 
his religious faith, that faith from which he personally drew the strength 
to live through a life so full of grief and disappointment. 

The basic tenets of that faith are repeated in almost every letter: 
belief in God, in personal immortality, in a Law of Progress by which 
Humanity gradually advances toward an indefinite perfection, and in the 
Duty for each individual to seek for himself and apply such a law. In 
some letters we also find the expression of what perhaps was meant only 
as poetical fancy: the idea that the deceased take on the role of guardian 
angels over the loved ones they leave behind on earth (pp. 22, 37, 41, 56, 
102, 130); and the belief in re-incarnation on earth, or transmigration to 
some other sphere in the universe, because no soul can possibly attain 
perfection in a single life span (pp. 31, 35, 49, 56, 144, 189). Mazzini had 
even chosen, facetiously no doubt, the star where he expected to live his 
next existence: it was Sirius, the Dog Star (Scritti, vol. 78, p. 109), a 
place he felt was particularly suited for one who like himself spent his 
earthly existence “barking” his creed to deaf ears (Scritti, vol. 80, p. 81). 

The letters written in French or English are given in the original 
text as well as in an accurate Italian version; the notes, clear and con- 
cise, give an adequate illustration of the text; the text itself, attractively 
printed, is remarkably free in all three languages, of typographical er- 
rors—this reviewer noticed only three misspellings. It is curious, how- 
ever, to find that the editor, either by choice or by chance, neglected 
to correct a lapsus calami where Mazzini calls “la tombe un second tom- 
beau,” when he obviously meant “second berceau”; the original over- 
sight of the editors of the Edizione Nazionale (App. VI, 301) is repeated 
here both in the French text (p. 174) and in the Italian version (p. 175). 

JosePH Rossi 
The University of Wisconsin 


GIOVANNI CECCHETTI: La poesia del Pascoli. Pisa, Libreria Goliardica 

Editrice. 1954. Pp. 147. 

In occasione del centenario della nascita del poeta (31 dicembre 1855) 
sono comparsi, specialmente in Italia, molti saggi, che hanno riproposto 
in vario modo il problema della poesia pascoliana. L’anniversario é valso 
a riaprire la polemica che dura da molti decenni, non a concluderla. E 
troppo facile profezia sarebbe oggi l’affermare che una soluzione non si 
trovera mai. Invero la poesia pascoliana ci appare cosi strettamente 
legata nei suoi pregi e nei suoi difetti, che uno non pué a meno di mal- 
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tollerare questi, mentre sente e gode di quelli. Finché la critica partira 
dalle premesse d’oggi, non si uscira facilmente dall’‘impasse.” Né si vede 
per il momento come si possa andare oltre l’orizzonte delineato dalle 
posizioni Croce-Serra. 

Tutto questo é@ stato sentito dal Cecchetti. La sua missione di in- 
segnante gli ha perdé suggerito un procedimento, che ci pare quanto mai 
costruttivo; e ci sembra tanto valido tutt’oggi, come lo era quattro anni 
fa. Dopo un prologo sullo stato dei lavori della critica, egli ci da due 
brevi saggi sulla poetica pascoliana e sulla lingua. Quindi passa agli 
aspetti dell’opera. ch distribuisce in nove sottocapitoli: questa @ la parte 
pit originale del lavoro. Avendo scelto alcune poesie fra le pit indicative, 
le raggruppa per temi (dolore e malinconia—morte e mistero—la madre 
—paternita e maternita—l’amore e il rimpianto di una giovinezza per- 
duta—l’amore e il subcosciente femminile—poesia della natura...) e 
con buon talento estetico le analizza. Il linguaggio di questo libro é lim- 
pido; é lettura piacevole e colta nello stesso tempo. Ed ha il raro pregio 
di esser stato dettato da motivi d’affetto, che ugualmente si distribuiscono 
fra il poeta e il lettore. 

Luiel BoReELLI 


Ohio State University 


VALENTINE GIAMATTI: Minimum of Italian Grammar. New York, S. F. 
Vanni, 1957. Pp. 104. 


The title of this little text, like that of other recent ones, suggests 
that the ideal of the “minimum essentials of Italian grammar,” abandoned 
for a time, is now returning to favor. But whereas the earlier grammar- 
ians minimized the formal study of the language in order to begin the 
reading of the classics as early as possible, “this book is intended primar- 
ily to serve as a brief review grammar of the basic material which the 
student must know at all times-for all practical purposes.” That prac- 
tical means strictly utilitarian is made clear by the vocabulary of the rather 
unimaginative exercises, in which there are innumerable references to 
things to eat, and less than a half dozen to literature and the fine arts. 
It naturally follows that “all obsolete forms, superfluous rules, and highly 
idiomatic constructions are excluded.” 

This elimination of the superfluous is carried pretty far, as a single 
example will show: the partitive construction is dismissed with the 
statement that “some or any” is frequently rendered in Italian by di plus 
the definite article, and with a mention of ne as having the same meaning. 
In general, as in this case, far !2ss detailed rules are given than can be 
found in the more commonly used beginning grammars. 

This text can serve as a review, then, only for those whose earlier 
training has been by the oral approach, with little if any formal gram- 
mar. For such students it should be very helpful because of its sim- 
plicity and clarity, both as regards statement of rules and arrangement 
of material on the page. The question remains whether over-simplification 
of what is essentially complex may not defeat its purpose and lead to 
serious misapprehensions; and what is “practical” for the majority of 
American students who take up the study of Italian? 

Cart A. SWANSON 
University of Texas 
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LAWRENCE FRANK Pisani: The Italian in America. A Social Study and 
History. New York, Exposition Press, 1957. 293 pp. 


Those who can, do. Those who can’t, review. Whether this unoriginal 
sentiment has any truth or not, the reviewer wishes that he had written 
this book. Pisani’s study is a worthy account. It focuses on details of a 
subject that other scholars, such as Oscar Handlin, treat in more general 
terms. 

Pisani’s credentials are excellent. He is a second generation Italo- 
American, knows intimately the Italian colony in New Haven, and holds 
a doctorate from Yale. His theme is the story of Italians who arrived in 
the New World and had to adjust to strange and often harsh conditions. 
His point of view is this (p. 10): “We intend to demonstrate that it was 
no alien culture that was coming over to displace a native one, but a 
kindred culture coming to renew old bonds.” 

While based largely on secondary sources, the book touches many mat- 
ters that hitherto have been little publicized. For example, the prom- 
inence of Italians in early explorations and settlements in America, is 
rarely treated. The reviewer lives in Florida. Hitherto he never realized 
that about 1767 there were a hundred Italians at New Smyrna or why 
names such as Santini and Canova appeared in early land records. 

Pisani hits his stride when he speaks of mass Italian immigration after 
the Civil War. Topics including “Italians on the Soil,” and “The In- 
dustrial Laborer,” are based on sound economic data. More speculative 
is Pisani’s evaluation of “The Question of Personality Traits,” and “The 
American Reaction.” Here he discusses the long struggle for equality of 
opportunity and social recognition. In the latter instance, Pisani might 
have recalled one of the early signs of growing American cordiality to 
these new arrivals: Irving Berlin’s publication in 1907 of the song hit, 
“Marie, from Sunny Italy.” 

The New Orleans “Mafia riots” of 1891 and the activities of some crim- 
inal elements are properly reported. Mention is made of the campaign 
of Il Progresso Italo-Americano to have the English language press cease 
identifying Italian criminal suspects by nationality. Yet, Pisani is no 
zealot who prays with the atheist and drinks with the dry. What he does 
do is show that for every Al Capone there were dozens of Americans of 
Italian descent who distinguished themselves in business, the arts, and 
the military service. Loyalty of Italo-Americans in World War II went 
virtually unquestioned. 

Some virgin soil is plowed in chapters on “Italo-American Amuse- 
ments,” and “Italo-American Literature.” Readers of Jtalice will particu- 
larly enjoy the latter. These data deal, of course, with the later immigra- 
tion and not the early eccentrics, strays, and sailors on the beach, men 
of the Lorenzo da Ponte, Achille Murat (Italian by courtesy), and Ales- 
sandro Gavazzi variety. Perhaps Pisani would have been slightly more 
complete had he added a few footnotes on the reaction of, say, Margaret 
Fuller, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and William Dean Howells, to Italy. 

Any reviewer can hunt for flaws. The chapter, “Religion in America,” 
does not cut deeply enough for a person interested in American Catholic 
Church history. The type and format of the book are quite ugly. Contrari- 
wise, the bibliography is properly critical and quite helpful. 

It is sometimes said that a preface is introduction to the monograph 
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ITALICA 


the author wishes he had written. Pisani need have no fears on this 


count. He has done a good job. 


University of Miami 


DuaANeE KogNIG 


Un libro di versi che ha riscosso unanimi alti consensi autorevoli 


POESIE—di Giuseppe Zappulla 


volume di 168 pagine edito da L’ARMONISMO, Roma. 


Di questa accurata selezione dell’opera poetica di Giuseppe Zappulla é stata 
tatta un’edizione limitata di cui rimangono solo cento copie. Affrettatavi a 
ordinare la vostra copia inviando $2.00 al rappresentante dell’Armonismo 
in America: M. T. Privitello, 6125 Fieldston Road, Riverdale, N. Y. 


La pit alta voce di poesia italiana 
fuori dei confini d’Italia. 


Vincenzo De Simone 
Milano, 30 Luglio 1950 


Il Canto dell’estate morente, Isola 
del sole, Ultimo incontro. Alla vita, 
ed altre ancora testimoniano il fe- 
lice accordo fra il tessuto mnemo- 
nico e la realta della vita, nell’equi- 
librio pienamente raggiunto della 
trasfigurazione poetica. Questo vo- 
lume non @ solo documento di un 
lungo e fervido amore all’arte, ma 
anche di una rara autonomia di 
stile, fra tanto imperversare di cor- 
renti e di mode. 
Piero Raimondi 
» L’Italia che scrive <, Roma, n. 7-8, 
Luglio-Agosto 1957. 

Ha tentato temi alti e nuovi, ha 


cercato vie diverse da quelle battute 
dagli innumerevoli verseggiatori che 


tentano ora con tanta fatuita e leg- 
gerezza di scroccare fama di poeti. 
Sollevare le idee pitt astratte e per- 
cid pitt lontane dalla concretezza 
della forma poetica, sino alle altezze 
luminose della lirica, non @ facile 
impresa e richiede una rara poten- 
za di immaginazione e di espres- 
sione. Se non sempre, a mio av- 
viso, ma spesse volte Ella riesce nel 
difficile tentativo ed ha diritto per- 
cid di esigere che i Suoi versi non 
vadano confusi nel torrente fan- 
goso di quella prosa epilettica che 
ora chiamano poesia. 


Alfredo Galletti 
Milano, 24 Marzo 1957 


Giuseppe Zappulla é oggi una del- 
le voci compiutamente pit alte e 
pi) umane della poesie italiana. 


« Il Caminetto » 
Milano, Febbraio 1957. 
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GOETHE'S FAUST 


A LITERARY ANALYSIS 


By Stuart Atkins 


An important new analysis of Faust which 
emphasizes the text as a dramatic whole, 
rather than relating it to other works and to 
Goethe's life. Holding that Faust is a closely 
knit tragedy comparable to the greatest 
Greek and Shakespearean dramas, Professor 
Atkins probes into the actions, characters, 
themes, motifs, and stylistic features and 
shows how sections such as the Classical Wal- 
purgisnight, and characters such as Homun- 
culus and Euphorion have dramatic as well 


as symbolic function. 
$6.00 


Through your bookseller, or from 
Wve UA 
7) HARVARD 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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De Sanctis on Dante 


Edited and Translated by JOSEPH ROSSI 
and ALFRED GALPIN 


The masterly interpretations of Dante by 
Francesco De Sanctis are available in English 
for the first time. De Sanctis’ essays are not 
only brilliant insights and a sensitive exam- 
ination of Dante’s work and characters, but 
masterpieces of critical method valuable to 
estheticians and literary critics in other fields. 


190 pages—$4.00 


The UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN PRESS 


430 STERLING COURT, MADISON 6, WISCONSIN 

















Songs of Old Skaly 


A NEW AND CHARMING RECORD FOR YOUR 
ITALIAN CLASS 


This superb record was designed and created to enliven class- 
room interest for your students. Hereon is recorded a group 
of ten clear and delightful folk songs sung by Maria Terrana. 
Miss Terrana sings with all the warmth and heart that can 
only come from someone who has sung these songs from 
early childhood. EACH RECORD IS SUPPLIED WITH ONE 
TEXT. Additional texts are available for group listening at 
10c each. SONGS —L’Amour E Un Giuoco—Fili D’Oro — 
O Bella Bimba—No, Cara Piccina, No—Selo Fossi Ricco— 
Trullala — Mille Amanti — Lefar Falle — Stornellate — Bella 
Ragazza Dalle Trecce Bionde. 


GMS 7005—SONGS OF OLD ITALY $5.95 


GOLDSMITH’S MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
401 WEST 42nd STREET ° N.Y.C. 36, N.Y. 


Please note: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c regard- 
less of the ber of d: dered. POSTAGE DITIONAL. 
































“‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 
Edited by CAMILLO P. MERLINO, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 
Sample copy on request 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PiTcHER, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of *““VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,” by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postpaid, payable in advance. 











The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, ROBERT G. MEAD, JR., University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Associate Editors: L. L. ee Agnes M. am M. Espinosa, Jr. -. 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C Jelasten, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 

Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $4.00 a 
Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
xeanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on sugpeoat to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 























S. F. VANNI 


PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS 
30 W. 12th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 


WE ANNOUNCE THE FORTHCOMING PUBLICATION 
OF AN ENTIRELY REVISED SECOND EDITION OF 


Pionitical Yalan 


To call attention to the many improvements of the 
second edition we quote from the new preface by 
the authors 


Professors J. Palmeri and K. Bottke: 


“We wish to thank the many users of this book 
who have been kind enough to make sugges- 
tions for improvements. Most of their sugges- 
tions have been incorporated. We have added 
exercises and irregular verbs, simplified the 
presentation of the possessive adjectives, 
changed the vor form of address to Ler from 
the outset, in keeping with current usage, 
though abundant exercises with tu and vo1 
forms are provided. For those who wish to 
start reading early the Imperfect and Past Ab- 
solute have been introduced earlier in a sup- 
plementary lesson containing exercises for rec- 
ognition only. These tenses are thoroughly 
treated later. We believe that these and other 
improvements will make the book attractive 
not only to those who are already acquainted 
with the first edition, but to others as well.” 


The book has been entirely reset in a more attractive 

type, and to increase the clarity of presentation, 

roman, italic, and bold face have been used. Size 
and binding are also new. 


THE NEW EDITION WILL BE READY MAY 15 

















French 


Spanish 


German... 


do you teach any of these? 


If you do, you will want to examine these fine 
texts. From these foundation grammars students 
get a feeling for the new language from the start. 
They speak the language—they hear the language 
—they pick up sentence structure from the use 
of language. Here is solid and mature training 
planned for beginning students. A set of six 
7-inch 33 1/3 rpm phonograph records accom- 
panies each text. 


Fraser, Squair, and Parker 
FOUNDATION COURSE IN FRENCH 


Laurel H. Turk 
FOUNDATION COURSE IN SPANISH 


Homberger and Ebelke 
FOUNDATION COURSE IN GERMAN 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas 1 Home Office: Boston 16 











SPERONI 
& GOLINO 


Basic Italian 


This Italian grammar is, as its title implies, a basic textbook 
for beginners, designed to give the essentials of grammar 
and vocabulary. It makes no pretense to be a reference 
grammar, or even an overwhelmingly “complete” book such 
as those to which instructors have usually been forced to 
turn. It does provide the solid foundation upon which the 
student can build in succeeding courses, and build with an 
encouraging sense of progress and accomplishment. 

BASIC ITALIAN is made up of thirty-five language lessons 
and nine carefully prepared reviews. Each lesson follows a 
simple and practical teaching pattern: (1) Exposition of 
grammar; (2) Lesson vocabulary; (3) Lettura—dramatic in 
form, dealing with a significant real-life situation; (4) substi- 
tution and completion drills, plus exercises in composition 
and conversation. 

The type is clear, large and attractive. Both stress and 
pronunciation are shown. Modern photographs of present- 
day Italy tie in directly with the text, and a high-fidelity, 
ten-inch long-playing record affords supplementary prac- 
tice in the words and phrases necessary for “Getting 
Around” in Italian. 

Professors Charles Speroni and Carlo L. Golino are with 
the University of California at Los Angeles—one of the 
largest and fastest growing departments of Italian in the 
country. Dr. Speroni is a Dante scholar, and greatly inter- 
ested in the folklore of Italy (as well as that of his adopted 
California). Dr. Golino, who serves as chairman of the de- 
partment, is a specialist in contemporary Italian literature. 

* * * 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED: Domenico Vittorini‘s ATTRAVER- 
SO I SECOLI—beautiful biographical reader at second level. 

FORTHCOMING: Michele Cantarella’s THE ITALIAN HER- 
ITAGE—for all intermediate and advanced courses. 


Henry Holt 


e CHICAGO ° SAN FRANCISCO 











